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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

January 15, I9U9 

National Security Council 
Washington, D. C. 

Attention: Mr. Sidney W. Souere 

Executive Secretary 

Gentlemen: 

In accordance vith the terms of the memorandum to the under- 
signed from Mr. Sidney W, Souers, Executive Secretary of the National 
Security Counoil, dated February 13, 19^8, as supplemented by his 
memorandum of March 17, 19W,* we submit herewith our report on "The 
Central Intelligence Agency and National Organization for Intelligence." 

On January 13, 1948, the National Security Council recommended to 
the President that a group comprising individuals not in Government 
service should make a "comprehensive, impartial, and objective survey of 
the organization, activities, and personnel of the Central Intelligence 
Agency/ 1 The group was asked to report to the Council its findings and 
recommendations on the following matters; 

"(a) The adequacy and effectiveness of the present organi- 
zational structure of CIA, 

"(b) The value and efficiency of existing CIA activities. 

"(c) The relationship of these activities to those of other 
Departments and Agencies. 

"(d) The utilization and qualifications of CIA personnel." 

As a result of this action, the present Survey Group was created and 
the undersigned appointed by the National Security Council with the approval 



* See Annexes No. 1 and 2 for the texts of these two memoranda which 
constitute the terms of reference for this survey. 



of the President* The terma of the resolution approved by the National 
Security Council were conmunicated to the Group on February 13, 19^8, 

Following discussions with the undersigned regarding the scope of 
the survey, the Executive Secretary of the National Security Council, 
with the approval of the Secretaries of State, Defense, Army, Navy and 
Air Force, sent to the Survey Group on March 17, 19^8, a second memo- 
randum which constituted an extension of the scope of the survey as 
originally set forth by the National Security Council. In particular, 
this memorandum included the following provisions: 

"The survey will comprise primarily a thorough and compre- 
hensive examination of the structure, administration, activities 
and inter- agency relationships of the Central Intelligence Agency 
as outlined in the resolution of the National Security Council. 
It will also include an examination of such intelligence activi- 
ties of other Government Departments and Agencies as relate to 
the national security, in order to make recommendations for their 
effective operation and over-all coordination, subject to the 
understanding that the Group will not engage in an actual physical 
examination of departmental intelligence operations (a) outside 
of Washington or (b) in the collection of communications intelli- 
gence. On behalf of the National Security Council, I will under- 
take to seek the cooperation in this survey of those Government 
Departments and Agencies not represented on the Council which have 
an interest in intelligence as relates to national security „ 

"It should be understood that the Survey of the Central 
Intelligence Agency and its relationship to other Departments and 
Agencies will be done for and with the authority of the National 
Security Council. The survey of the intelligence activities of 
the Departments of State, Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
however, will be for and with the authority of the respective 
heads of those Departments." 

It was also provided that the Survey Group should submit from time 
to time recommendations on individuals problems, and that problems con- 
cerning the Central Intelligence Agency should be given priority over 
those involving other agencies. 
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The Survey Group has submitted two special reports to the National 
Seourity Council, each one in connection with particular problems being 
considered by the Council and its members. The first of these reports, 
dated May 3, 19^8, dealt with "Allocation of 



Cover 



to CIA Personnel/ 1 The second interim report, dated May 13, 19^8, dealt 
with the "Relations Between Secret Operations and Secret Intelligence." 

The present report is based on an examination and appraisal of our 
national intelligence structure and operations as created by the National 
Security Act of 19^7 and developed in the Central Intelligence Agency and 
the individual departments and agencies concerned with national security. 
In accordance with the directive from the National Security Council, 
smphasis has been placed upon the Central Intelligence Agency, but there 
has also been an examination of the principal departmental intelligence 
agencies in order to determine their scope in the field of intelligence, 
and their relations to each other and to the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Our examination has been confined almost entirely to the over-all intelli- 
gence organization and activities in the Washington headquarters of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the Departments of State, Army, Navy and 
Air Force. 

We have met with members of the directorate and personnel of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and with representatives of other agencies. 
With the assistance of our staff, we have consulted approximately 300 
persons who by virtue of their present position or past experience are 
familiar with intelligence problems. In addition, a aeries of confer- 
ences were held at which officials of all of the intelligence agencies 
were invited to submit their recommendations and suggestions and discuss 




them with the Group. These conferences were attended by representatives 
from the Departments of State, Army, Navy and Air Force, the Joint Staff, 
Research end Development Board and Atomic Energy Commission. 

In conclusion, we desire to record our appreciation for the effective 
work of the staff members of the Survey Group, Robert Blum, Joseph Larooque, 
Jr., Wallace A. Sprague and Edward L. Saxe, in assembling data with regard 
to our national intelligence organization and in assisting the members of 
the Survey Group in carrying out the examination of our intelligence 
structure on which this report is based. 



Faithfully yours, 



Allen V. Dulles, Chairman 



Mat hi as F. Correa 



William H. Jackson 
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" The primary object of this surrey has been the Central Intelligence Agency, 

y its organization and activities, and the relatianahip of these activities to 

the intelligence -work of other Government agencies. Examination has been made 
of these other intelligence agencies only to the extent that their activities 
j bear upon the carrying out by the Central Intelligence Agency of its assigned 

functions. 

» 

Section 102 (d) of the National Security Act of 19^7 creates the Central 
y Intelligence Agency as an independent agency under the direction of the National 

Security Council. It gives to the Council broad powers in the assignment of 

M 

functions to the Central Intelligence Agency and creates a framework upon which 

« 

U a sound intelligence system can be built. The Central Intelligence Agency has 

been properly placed under the National Security Council for the effective 

m carrying out of its assigned function. It should, however, be empowered and 

V encouraged to establish, through its Director, closer liaison with the two 

to 

members of the National Security Council on whom it chiefly depends and who 
m should be the main recipients of its product—the Secretary of State and the 

Secretary of Defense. 



The National Security Act, as implemented by directives of the National 
Security Council, imposes upon the Central Intelligence Agency responsibility 
for carrying out three essential functions: 

(1) The coordination of intelligence activities; 

(2) The correlation and evaluation of intelligence relating to the na- 
ticaoal security, which has been interpreted by direotive as meaning the produc- 
tion of national intelligence; 
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(3) The performance centrally of certain Intelligence services of c< 
concern. These include services of a static nature, such as research in fields 
of cannon usefulness, and operational services such as the collection through 
the central agency of secret intelligence. 

The bo three functions constitute the has is of an Integrated system of in- 
telligence and they have "been used as the frame of reference for the examina- 
tion of the Central Intelligence Agency and the related activities of other in- 
telligence agencies of the Government represented on the National Security 
Council, particularly the Department of State and the Departments in the Ha- 

* 

tldnal Military Establishment, 

No amendment to the provision of the Act relating to intelligence is re- 
quired at this time. What is needed is action to give effect to its true Intent. 



The agenoy "best equipped to do a particular Job should fill any gaps. Where 
two or more* agencies are doing similar work, the one best equipped ought to 
carry on the Job and the others drop out or their efforts be coordinated. 

This vitally Important responsibility for coordination is to be exercised 
by recommending directives for approval by the National Security Council. The 
Central Intelligence Agency has the duty of planning for coordination and, in 
2 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CENTRAL UfPELLIGBOO AGENCY FOB COORDINATING INTEL- 
LIGENCE ACTIVITIES p 

. • 

Under the statute, the Central Intelligence Agenoy has broad responsibility 
to coordinate intelligence activities relating to the national security. In 

i 

the discharge of this responsibility, the Central Intelligence Agency should p 
reviev the intelligence field and ascertain vhere there are gaps or overlaps. 
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consultation with the other intelligence agencies, of taking the ini 
seeking directives to effect it. Today this coordinating function of the 
Central Intelligence Agency is not being adequately exercised. 



To assist it in carrying out this task the Central intelligence Agency 
has available the Intelligence Advisory Committee. This group includes the 
Director of Central Intelligence as chairman, yae the heads of the intelligence 
staffs of the Departments of State, Army, Navy and Air Force, the Atomic Energy 
Comaiesian and the Joint Intelligence Group of the Joint Staff. 



A number of formal directives for the coordination of intelligence activi- 
ties have been Issued by the National Security Council upon the recommendation 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and the Intelligence Advisory Committee. 

These directives, except those specifically assigning to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency the carrying out of certain comnon services described below, have 
not gone far enough in defining the scope and limits of departmental intelli- 
gence activities. These activities continue to present many of the same Juris- 
dictional conflicts and duplication which the National Security Act was in- 
tended to eliminate. Consequently, the absence of coordinated intelligence 
planning, as between the Central Intelligence Agency, the Service agencies and 
the State Department, remains serious. What is needed is continuing and effec- 
tive coordinating action under existing directives and also directives estab- 
lishing more precisely the responsibility of the various intelligence agencies. 



r 



The field of scientific and 'technological intelligence is an example of 
lack of coordination. Responsibilities are scattered, collection efforts 
are uncoordinated, atomic energy intelligence is divorced from scientific 
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intelligence generally, and there is no recognized procedure for arriving at 
authoritative intelligence estimates in the scientific field, with the possible 
exception of atomic energy matters. 

Another important example of lack of coordination is in the field of do- 
mestic intelligence and counter- intelligence relating to the national security. 
Jurisdiction over counter-intelligence and counter-espionage activities is as- 
signed to the Federal Bureau of Investigation In the United States and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency abroad. However, fifth column activities and espionage 
do not begin or end at our geographical frontiers, and our intelligence to coun- 
ter them cannot he sharply divided on any such geographical basis* In order 
to meet the specific problem presented by the need for coordination of aotiv- 
ities in the field of domestic intelligence and counter-intelligence relating 
to the national security, it is recommended that the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation be made a permanent member of the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee. 

« 

B» Intelligence Advisory Committee so far has had little impact on the 
solution of the problem of coordination, except in formally approving proposed 
directives. It should be re-aotivated and called upon to play an important 
role. 

To assist the Director of Central Intelligence in carrying out his duties 
to plan for the coordination of intelligence, the staff in the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency known as the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff 
should be reconstituted and strengthened. It should be composed of personnel 
definitely assigned to, and responsible to, the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence and charged, on a full-time basis, with carrying on continuous planning 
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for the coordination of specific intelligence activities. This staff, vhich 
might he called the "Coordination Division, " should support the Director in 
fulfilling one of his most in^ortant and difficult duties under the national 
Security Act. 



In concluding the consideration of this most vital problem of coordination 
of intelligence activities, It should be emphasized that coordination can most 
effectively he achieved by mutual agreement among the various agencies. With 
the right measure of leadership on the part of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
a major degree of coordination can be accomplished in that manner. 

» 

TEE MBPOmiBJUmY OF TBS CENTRAL mBHJXBBa AGENCY FOR TEE PROECJCTIOU QF 
IOTELLIGENCK HKLATBO TO THE NATIONAL SECURITY 

A long-felt need for the coordination, on the highest level, of lntelli- 
genoe opinion relating to broad aspects of national policy and national seourity 
was probably the principal moving factor in bringing about the creation of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, The lack of any provision for the prompt produc- 
tion of coordinated national intelligence) of this kind vas one of the moat 
significant causes of the Pearl Harbor Intelligence failure* 

This type of national intelligence, expressed in the form of coordinated 
national estimates, transcends In scope and breadth the Interest and compe- 
tence of any single intelligence agency. Hence, such estimates should be fully 
participated In by all of the prlnoipal intelligence agencies. All jointly 
should share in the responsibility for them. 



m With one or tvo significant exceptions, whose ooourrenoe vas largely for- 

tuitous, the Central Intelligence Agency has not as yet effectively carried 
I out this mo important function. 
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The Office of Reports and Estimates In the Central Intelligence Agency 
was given responsibility far production of national Intelligence. It has, ^ 
however, been oonoerned with a vide variety of activities and with the pro due- p 
tion of miscellaneous reports and summaries which by no stretch of the imagi- 



nation could be considered national estimates. 



Where the Office of Reports and Estimates produces estimates, it usually 
does so on the basis of its own research and analysis and offers Its product 
as competitive vith the similar product of other agencies, rather than as the 
coordinated result of the best intelligence product -which each of the Interested 
agencies is able to contribute. 

The failure of this type of intelligence product to meet the requirements 
of a coordinated national estimate Is not substantially mitigated by the exist- 
ing procedure whereby the Office of Reports and Estimates circulates its esti- 
mates to the Intelligence agencies of State, Army, Navy and Air Force and ob- 
tains a formal notation of dissent or concurrence. Under this procedure, none 
of the agencies regards Itself as a full participant contributing to a truly 
national estimate and accepting a share in the responsibility for it. 

■ 

It is believed that this situation can be remedied if the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency recognizes the responsibility which it ha b under the statute and 
assumes the leadership In organizing its own work and in drawing upon that of the 
other intelligence agencies of Government for the production of coordinated Intel- 
ligence. Thus, within its own organization, the Central Intelligence Agency 

should have, In lieu of the present Office of Reports and Estimates, a small 
group of specialist s, which might appropriately be called "Estimates Division 
6 
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It would "be the task of this group to review the intelligence products of other 
Intelligence agencies and of the Central Intelligence Agency, and to prepare 
draftB of national intelligence estimates for consideration by the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee. 



^ „ The final process of coordination should take place In the Intelligence 
y " , ■ Advisory Committee vhich would review and discuss the proposed estimates. The 

finished estimate should he clearly established as the product of all of the 

u 

■ contributing agencies in which all share and for which all take responsibility. 

It should be recognized as the most authoritative estimate available to the 

m 

policy-makers. 



Where particular scientific or technical intelligence matters are involved, 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee should secure the views of the best quail- 
t led technical experts available to them, including experts from the Research 
and Development Board and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

« 

There should also be provision for the prompt handling of major emergency 
situations so that, as a matter of course, when quick estimates are required, 
there is immediate consultation -and collective appraisal by the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee on the basis of all available information. 

■ 

* 1 

The inclusion of the Federal Bureau of Investigation as a permanent member 

■ 

should assure that intelligence estimates will be made In the light of domestic 
as well as foreign intelligence. Provision should be made for the representa- 
tion on the Intelligence Advisory Committee of other agencies of the Government 
when matters within their competence are under discussion. 
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PERFORMANCE CENTRALLY OF SERVICES OF COMMON CONCERN 

Under the National Security Act, the Central Intelligence Agency should 
perform, for the henef it of the existing intelligence agencies, such services 

4 

of common concern as may he assigned to it hy the National Security Council. 

These servioes, as now "being performed hy the Central Intelligence Agency, 

can he "broken dovn into (1) static services, consisting of intelligence research jp 

and production oa certain assigned subjects which do not fall exclusively within * 

P 

the function of any one existing intelligence agency, and (2) operating serv- - 
ioee, consisting of certain types of intelligence collection and related secret It 
operations. 



nucleus of a separate division of the Central Intelligence Agency to he known 
as the "Research and Reports Division. " This Division would also Include the 
Foreign Documents Branch of the Office of Operations and the various reference 
and library functions now carried en in the Office of Collection and Dissemination. 

The economic, scientific and technological fields are ones In which all of 
our intelligence agencies have varying degrees of interest. At the present 
time there is serious duplication in these fields of common concern. Centra: 
8 
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STATIC SERVICES OF COMMON CONCERN 

At the present time the static services of intelligence research and re- 
porting are carried out in the Office of Reports and Estimates. If the duties 
of this Office in relation to the production of national intelligence are as- 

I 

signed to a newly constituted Estimates Division, the miscellaneous reporting * 
functions presently carried out hy the Office of Reports and Estimates and a P 
part at least of the personnel engaged in them could he reconstituted as the 
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production and coordination hy the proposed Research and Reports Division, 
would result in great economy of effort and improvement of the product. For 
example, the organization within this division of a scientific "branch, staffed 
"by highly qualified personnel and empowered to draw upon the scientific per- 
sonnel of such organizations of Government as the Research and Development 
Board and the Atomic Energy Commission for the purpose of dealing with spe- 
cialized scientific prohlems, is a project which should have the highest 
priority. 



This division of the Central Intelligence Agency should he staffed in part 

m 

"by representatives of the departmental intelligence services so that the reports 

ft. ■ 

" ; ' ■ 

m produced would represent authoritative and coordinated opinion and "be accepted 

as such hy the various consumer agencies* 



The Director's planning staff for coordination of activities, the proposed 
Coordination Division, should review the question as to what subjects might 
appropriately he assigned to the new Research and Reports Division for central 
research and report and what services now oentrally performed in the Central 
Intelligence Agency might he eliminated. The Intelligence Advisory Committee 
would he the agency to determine the allocation of work, and in case of any 
failure to agree the matter would he referred to the National Security Council. 



OPERATING SERVICES OF COMMON CONCERN 



The operating services of common concern presently performed hy the Central 

y Intelligence Agency consist of the collection, through the Office of Operations, 

of certain types of intelligence in the Ttoited States - i.e., intelligence 'from 

[ private individuals, firms, educational and scientific institutions, etc.; the 
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collection of secret intelligence abroad through, the Office of Special Opera- 
tions; and the conduct of secret operations abroad through the Office of Policy 
Coordination. 

All of these services are appropriately allocated to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. These operating functions are so inter-related and inter-* 
dependent that they should hare common direction at some point below the Direo- 

* 
» 

tor of Central Intelligence. 

The general administrative problems of these operating offices are unique 
because of their secrecy and the consequent security requirements. They differ 
importantly from that part of the work of the Central Intelligence Agency which 
is concerned with the coordination of activities and the production of intelli- 
gence. Accordingly, these three operating offioes should have common admin- 
istrative services, separate from those of the balance of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 



The three activities, with the possible addition of the Foreign Broadcast 
Information Branch, should be responsible to one official charged with their 
direction. The new "Operations Division" would be self-sufficient as to ad- 



oriticism frequently voiced, and with a good deal of merit, that it is essen- 
tlally unsound to combine in a single intelligence agency both secret opera- 



tions and over-all coordinating and estimating functions. 

* 

In its secret intelligence work, the Of f ice of Special Operations requires 
a closer liaison with the other intelligence agencies, especially those of the 
military services and of the State Department which are its ohief consumers, 



ministration and semi-aut 



us. This would, to a large extent, meet the 




and which should "be able to guide its colleotion efforts more effectively than 
they do at present. The counter-intelligence function of the Office of Special 
Operations requires more emphasis and there is need for better coordination of 
all its activities with the military, particularly In the occupied areas. 

THE ORGANIZATION AM) DIRECTION CP THE CENTRAL BnmiGENCE AGENCY 

The principal defect of the Central Intelligence Agency is that its direc- 
tion, administrative organization and performance do not show sufficient ap- 
preciation of the Agency's assigned functions, particularly in the fields of 
intelligence coordination and the production of intelligence estimates. The 
result has been that the Central Intelligence Agency has tended to become Just 
one more intelligence agency producing intelligence in competition with older 
established agencies of the Government departments. 

Since it is the task of the Director to see that the Agency carries out 
its assigned functions, the failure to do so is necessarily a reflection of 
inadequacies of direction. 

■ 

There is one over-all point to be made with respect to the administration 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. The organization is over -administered in 
the sense that administrative considerations have been allowed to guide and, 
on occasion, even control Intelligence policy to the detriment of the latter. 

* 

Under the arrangements proposed in this report, the heads of the newly const i- 
tuted Coordination, Estimates, Research and Reports, and Operations Divisions 
would be included in the immediate staff of the Director. In this way. the 
Director, who at present relies chiefly on his administrative staff.,' would 
be brought into Intimate contact with the day-to-day operations of his agency 

♦ 

and be able^fcb give policy guidance to them. 
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In commenting an administration, the question of security should also be 
stressed. The Director is charged under the law with protecting intelligence 
sources and methods from unauthorized disclosure* One of the best methods of 
achieving this is to correct the present situation where the Agency is viewed 
and generally publicized aB the collector of secret intelligence and to bury 
its secret functions within a Central Intelligence Agency whose chief recog- 
nized activities are the coordination of intelligence and the production of 
intelligence estimates. 

In reviewing the work of the directorate, consideration has been. given to 
the question whether or not the Director should be a civilian. The work of 
the Agency, from its very nature, requires continuity in that office which is 
not likely to be achieved if a military man holds the post on a "tour of duty" 
basis. For this reason, as well as because freedom from Service ties is de- 
sirable, the Director should be a civilian. This recommendation does not ex- 
clude the possibility that the post might be held by a military man who has 
severed his connection with the Service by retirement. 

THE SERVICE INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES AND THE IKTELLTGENCE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

The Service intelligence agencies and the intelligence organization of 
the State Department have been reviewed from the point of view of the over-all 
coordination of intelligence and of the contribution which these agencies 
should make to the assembly and production* of national intelligence. 

As regards the Service intelligence agencies, , the active exercise by the 
Central Intelligence Agency of its coordinating functions should result in a 
more efficient allocation of effort than is presently the case. The Service 
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agencies should concern themselves principally with military intelligence 
questions , leaving the Central Intelligence Agency to perform agreed central 
services of common interest. In addition, continuing responsibility of the 
Central Intelligence Agency for coordination should he exercised with respect 
to certain Service activities, for example, espionage and counter-espionage in 
occupied areas* The Joint Intelligence Committee would continue to operate 
with its membership unchanged and would concern itself exclusively with mili- 
tary and strategic questions as directed "by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, The 
Services would participate In the formulation of national intelligence esti- 
mates through their membership In the Intelligence Advisory Committee and would 
share in the collective responsibility for these estimates. ' 

m 

In the case of the Research and Intelligence staff of the State Department , 
the conclusion has been reached that this staff, as at present constituted, is 
not sufficiently close to operation and policy matters in the Department to 
furnish the necessary liaison or the political intelligence estimates required 
by the Central Intelligence Agency for the preparation of national estimates. 
Accordingly, it is desirable that a high official of the State Department be 
designated as its Intelligence Officer to coordinate these activities, to act 
as the Department 1 s representative on the Intelligence Advisory Committee and, 
in general, to act as liaison with the Central Intelligence Agency with respect 
to the intelligence and related activities of the two agencies and to develop 
close working relations between them. 



conclusion 

While organization charts can never replace individual initiative and 

ability, tljp' Central Intelligence Agency, reorganised along the functional 

13 




lines indicated in this report, should "be able more effectively to carry out 
the duties assigned it by law and thus bring our over -all intelligence system 
oloser to that point of efficiency which the national security demands. 

* * # 

The foregoing summary Is only a brief outline of the main points of the 
report and does not take the place of the detailed discussion In the report 
and the various conclusions and recommendations at the close of the respective 
chapters. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
THE INTELLIGENCE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES 

Before considering the adequacy and effectiveness of the work of the 
t* Central Intelligence Agency and its relations to our other intelligence agen- 

ts ciee, a "brief word of "background may be helpful. 



i i Although the Central intelligence Agency is largely an outgrovth of our 

experience in World War II, it would be wrong to proceed from the premise that 

f ; 

« i • 

■ prior to the war our Government had operated without intelligence as to the 

• capabilities and intentions of possible enemies or' prospective allies - The 

to 

Department of State had long maintained a widespread information - gathering 
^ service. The Army, the tfavy and certain other departments of the Government 

; had maintained their own systems of collecting information and producing 

intelligence. 

v 

» 

m 

Prior to World War II, however, we had no integrated secret intelligence 
^ service. We had not adequately exploited the available sources of overt in- 

telligence. We had no central agency to coordinate intelligence collection 
and production, and to assemble the best available intelligence for expression 
in national estimates to guide in the formulation of foreign policy and the 
preparation of our defense plans. 

* 

In World Wars I and II our European Allies, Great Britain in particular, 
had placed the product of their intelligence services largely at our disposal. 
While we can expect in the future assistance from the intelligence services of 
friends and allies, we have rightly concluded that we should not depend on 



thorn for our Intelligence to the extent ve were forced to do In World War I 
and during the early days of World War II. 



many phases of intelligence work well "before the end of the war. 



It is well to recognize^ however, that an efficient Intelligence organiza- 
tion cannot he built overnight. 

It will require years of patient work to provide skilled personnel to do 
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It was World War It which showed both our deficiencies In intelligence ^ 

and also what we could accomplish under pressure. Through the expansion of 
the facilities of the State Department and the military services, through the * 
Office of Strategic Services — our first move towards a central intelligence 
agency ~ through enlisting the best personnel that could he found, in and out 
of Government service, we were turning out a very creditable performance in 
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We now recognise that If we are to have adequate intelligence in times of 
crisis, we must prepare in time of peaoe, and we have seriously turned to the 
task of building up a central intelligence organization. 2he country has now 
accepted the verdict, even if somewhat reluctantly, that peace-time lntelli- 
gence is essential to security and, as many of our military leaders have said, 
our first line of defense. It took us a long time to reach this conclusion, ~p 
and we ore only now gradually getting over our suspicions of intelligence and 
our tendency to confuse it with mere intrigue and the more lurid side of es- 
pionage. We are beginning to accept it as serious and honorable wtork and essen- 
tial to our defense. 
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the job. Blueprints and organization charts, even legislation and ample appro- tP 

:i 

priationa will not take the place of competent and highly trained men anpc 
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women. Without them ve shall have neither effective Intelligence operations 
nor sound intelligence estimates. Unfortunately, in the difficult organiza- 
tional period since the war, the future of intelligence as a career has seemed 
* so uncertain that many var-trained and competent men have left the service, 

: ! and it has been particularly difficult to find recruits to take their place. 



Finally, security for our intelligence activities is not always easy to 
achieve here in the United States. It is not only the penetration of fifth 
columnists which we have to guard against* Ve have the general problem rising 
out of our tradition that all of the affairs of the Government shall be oon- 
*i ducted in the open. Sometimes we tend to carry this over even as regards the 

i publication of the intimate details of intelligence operations. In peacetime, 

particularly, it is not always easy to reconcile our vital interest in pro- 
jj teoting the freedom of the press with the need for silence on certain phases 

of intelligence. 



As againett these debit item^we could cite a long list of highly favorable 

faotors. America has the potential resources, human and material, for the 

best intelligence service in the world. Within our borders we have every race 

and nationality, loyal sons speaking every language, travelling and resident 

| in every foreign country. We have a wide geographical base for the development 

of intelligence work. We have the greatest reservoir of scientific and tech- 

i 

nioal skills. We have important allies abroad who are ready to Join their 

► 

J knowledge to ours and to give us the benefit of their years of experience in 

intelligence. And last, and possibly most Important of all, in the field of 

to intelligence work* we can develop the individual initiative, skill and ingenuity 

* ■ 

of a free people, and, in dealing with our main intelligence antagonists, even 

though they operate with the iron discipline Imposed by the Kremlin, we can 

17 




show that free men can be vastly more eff ioient than those working for a 
slave system* 

These are some of our great assets; our problem is to mobilize them. 
There are real elements of urgency in seeing that this task is accomplished. 

(1) .America today, as never before in time of peace, is vulnerable to 
sudden and possibly devastating attaok. To meet an initial attack; there are 
no sure military weapons of defense and it may veil be that our best protec- 
tion lies in adequate advance knowledge of the character and timing of the 
danger. 

(2) A vast area of the world stretching from the Elbe River in Germany 
to the Tangtse in China is largely behind an iron curtain where the normal 
sources of information are partially or wholly lacking. The techniques of an 
intelligence service ought to be one of the Important means of penetrating 
this barrier. 

(3) A whole new area of knowledge in the field of science has became 
vital for our defense. This field cuts across the functions of various Govern- 
ment departments and presents new problems from the viewpoint of intelligence 
collection and coordination, 

(k) The far-flung activities of the fifth column, both here and abroad, 
present a new type of threat to our security, and we require a concerted In- 
telligence program to counter this danger. 

These are only a few of the developments which give to intelligence an 
Importance In our defense system T&ich it has never had in the past in time of 
peace . Fortunately, these facts are now becoming well understood, and the 
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Administration, the Congress and the people share vith deadly seriousness the 
determination that the United States here and now shall "build the "best intelli- 
gence service that our national genius and our great resources oan provide • 
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CHAPTER H 

NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE AND THE 
* NATIONAL SECURITY ACT OF 1947 

m Beginning as early as preparations were wader way for the transition 

from war-time Intelligence to a permanent intelligence organization suited to 

y 

our post-war needs. 

In a series of discussions among the interested Government agencies as to 
m how the country could most effectively organize its permanent, long-range, 

peace-time intelligence there was general agreement on some form of a central 

■ 

m agency. There was, however, a sharp divergence of views as to the scope of the 

- 

! Activities of suoh an agency, the authority it should enjoy, the manner in 

y 

"I 



vhloh It should "be administered and ©out rolled and vhere In the Government it 
should be located. These Issues were resolved at that, %tm. through the crea- 

■ 

tion by Presidential letter (See Annex No. 3) of the Central Intelligence Group, 

■ 

and then more definitely determined through the establishment of the Central 
Intelligence Agency by Congress In Section 102 of the National Security Act of 
19Vf. (See Annex No. k). 



I 



THE DUTIES OP THE CEOTRAL IOTKLLIGMCE AGENCY UNDER THE NATIONAL SECURITY ACT 
Section 102 (d) of this Act defines the duties of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency as follows: - 



11 (d) For the purpose of coordinating the Intelligence activities of the 
tti several Government departments and agencies In the interest of national secu- 

rity, it shall be the duty of the Agenoy, under the direction of the National 
Security Council — 

"(l) to advise the National Security Council in matters concerning 
^ suoh intelligence activities of the Government departments and agencies 

as relate to national security; 



"(2) to make recommendations to the National Security Counoil for 
the coordination of such intelligence activities of the departments and 
agencies of the Government as relate to the national security; 

"(3) to correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to the national 
security, and provide for the appropriate dissemination of such intelli- 
gence within the Government using -where appropriate existing agencies and 
facilities: Provided, That the Agency shall have no police, subpoena, 
lav-enforcement powers, or internal-security functions: Provided further, 
That the departments and other agencies of the Government shall continue 
to collect, evaluate, correlate, and disseminate departmental intelli- 
gence: And provided further. That the Director of Central Intelligence 
shall he responsible for protecting intelligence sources and methods from 
unauthorized disclosure; 

n (k) to perform, for the benefit of the existing intelligence agen- 
cies, such additional services of cannon concern as the National Security 
Counoil determines can be more efficiently accomplished centrally; 

"(5) to perform such other functions and duties related to intelli- 
gence affecting the national security as the National Security Council 
may from time to time direct. M 



In these provisions the authors of the National Security Act shoved a 
sound understanding cf our basic intelligence needs by assigning to the Central 
Intelligence Agency three broad duties vhioh had never before been adequately 
covered in our national intelligence structure. These duties are: (l) to 
advise the National Security Council regarding the intelligence activities of 
the government and make re commendations for their coordination; (2) to pro- 
vide for the central correlation, evaluation and dissemination of intelligence 
relating to the national security; and (3) to assure the performance, cen- 
trally, Bub Ject to National Security Council direction, of certain intelligence 
and related functions of common concern to various departments of the 
Government. V ' 



The powers given to the National Security Council and the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency under Section 108 of the Act establish, in our opinion, the 
framework for a sound intelligence service for this country. Accordingly, we 
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do not suggest any amendments to the Aot and believe It would b* unwise to 
tamper with this legislation until we bare had further experience in oper- 
ating under it. Throughout our report we stress the vital importance of 
giving effect to the real legislative Intent through the effective exorcise 
by the Central Intelligence Agency of those functions assigaed to it by 
the Act. We refer particularly to the responsibility of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency for the coordination of Intelligence activities and the co- 
ordination of intelligence opinion In the form of national Intelligence 
estimates* 

In providing for a semi ? autonomous highly centralised agency with a broad 
variety of intelligence responsibilities affecting various Government agencies, 
ve have departed from the general pattern followed by other count ilea. There 
the tendency in most phases of intelligence has been to avoid such a degne of 
centralisation. Under the conditions existing in the United States we believe 
that the degree of centralisation proposed under the National Security Act can 
be Justified, provided that the distinctive functions of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency are handled according to their special requirements. 

As one recommendation designed to offset the disadvantages of over- 
centralization in intelligence, we later propose in this report that the 
branches <£ the Central Intelligence Ageioy which are directly engaged In clan- 
destine activities, such as secret intelligence, counter-intelligence, secret 
operations and the like, be given a great measure of autonomy as to internal 
administration, the control of their operations and the selection of personnel. 

In this connection we have considered the arguments which have been fre- 
quently advanced that the functions of coordination and of evaluation, on the 

» - 
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one band, should be wholly divorced from collection and operations cm the 
other. One argument la that the analyst will be overly Increased with the 
particular items of information which hia own organisation collects, as con- 
traated with the information reaching him from other sources. There is a fur- 
ther fear, partly substantiated by eaqperlenoe under the Central Intelligence 

Agency, that if the several functions are ocBobined, there will be a tendency 
to neglect the coordinating responsibilities in favor of the more exciting 
field of operations, Finally, the point is made that by Joining together a 
variety of operations whose security requirements are quite different, the 
possibility of providing effective security to those activities that require 
it most is thereby reduced, 

Ve appreciate the weight of these arguments but do not feel that they are 
deoisive. Ve believe that the recognition of the distinctive functions of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the handling of each one according to its 

apeoial requirements and in proper relation to the over-all mission, would 
lately meet these objections. In particular, the granting of autonomy to the 
clandestine work and adequate emphasis on the important coordinating responsi- 
bllities of the Central Intelligence Agency would overocme the disadvantages p 

ftx* 

of combining these functions in one organization. 



CONTROL OVER THE CENTRAL DTEELLIGMCE AGENCY 

' We do not agree with the argument, often advanced, that the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, or at least its operating services, should be placed under the 
direct control of one of the executive departments of the Government, such as 
the Department of State or the National Military Establishment* The activities . 
of the Central Intelligence Agency do not concern either of these departments 
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exclusively* Moreover, the administrative arrangements of these departments 
are not well suited to the conduct of extensive eeoret foreign intelligence 
operations* The fact that in time of war secret activities are primarily of 
concern to the military is not / in our opinion, sufficient Justification for 
placing them under military control in time of peace* The National Security 
Aot is flexible enough and the authority of the National Security Council 
sufficiently broad to pexmlt any necessary adjustments within the Central In- 
telligence Agenoy so that these operations will he responsive to the needs of 
the policy-making and operating departments of the Government, without sub- 
ordinating them directly to these departments. 

We have also considered the question whether the Central Intelligence 
Agency as a whole is properly placed in our governmental structure under the 
National Security Council* When the National Security Act was being drafted 

* 

doubts vera expressed whether a committee such asthe National Security Council 
would be able to give effective direction to the Central Intelligence Agenoy. 
It was argued that the National Security Council was too large a body, would 
be preoooupled with high policy matters, and would meet too infrequently to be 
able to give sufficient attention to the proper functioning of the Central In- 
telligence Agenoy* 

There is force to the oritioiam that a committee, no matter how august, 
is rarely an effective body for the direction of the current operations of 
another agency* It is true that the National Security Council cannot effec- 
tively assume the task of directing such current operations, and should not 
attempt to do so* except to the extent of assuring itself of compliance with 
its directives* However, the Council, whose chairman is the President and 
whose membership comprises the highest authority in the interested departments 
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of the Government, can render effective service in determining the nature and 
scope of the activities of the Central Intelligence Agency vithin the frame- 
work of the National Security Act. 

• We reoommend, however, that provision should be made for closer liaison 
between the Central Intelligence Agency and the two members of the National 
Security Council on whom it chiefly depends:- namely, the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Defense. We suggest that the Director of Central Intelligence 
be encouraged to seek current advice and continuing guidance from these two 

members of the National Security Council on matters which may not properly be 

v 

the subject of its formal directives, or which have not reached the point of 

* 

requiring such directives* Such close association would help counteract what 
we feel is a growing tendency for the Central Intelligence Agency to become a 
separate and independent agency of Government working to some extent in com- 
petition with, rather than for the oenefit of, those departments of Government 
which are the primary users of what the Central Intelligence Agency should 
produce. 



THE GENERAL MISSION OP THE GENERAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

-Unless the Central Intelligence Agency performs an essential service for 
each of these departments and coordinates their intelligence activities it 
will fail in its mission. The Central Intelligence Agenoy should not be mere- 
ly another intelligence agency duplicating and rivalling the existing agencies 
of State, Army, Navy and Air Force. It should not be a cong>etitor of these 
agencies, but a contributor to them and should help to coordinate their 
intelligence activities. It must make maximum use of the resources of exist- 
ing agencies; it must not duplicate their work but help to put an end to 
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existing . duplication by seeing to it that tiie best qualified 




phase of the intelligence field should assume and carry out its particular 
responsibility. 

In the succeeding chapters of this report we will suggest concrete steps 
for giving effect to these general principles. In doing so we will start from 
the premise which we hare stated above that the existing legislation affords a 
good basis on which to build a central intelligence service. Furthermore , as 
the most practical method of approach, we will examine what has been accom- 
plished through, the Central Intelligence Agency under this legislation and 
suggest as we go along the specific and, in some cases, fundamental changes 
which we consider desirable. In this way we will build upon what we now have 
rather than attempt to start anew and build from the ground up. 

CONCLUSIONS AND BECOMMElJDtATIONB 

(1) Section 102 of the National Security Act of 19^7 establishes a 
framework for a sound intelligence system and no amendments to this Section of 
the Act are deemed necessary at this time. 

(2) The Central Intelligence Agency is properly placed in our govern- 
mental structure under the National Security Council. 

(3) The Central Intelligence Agency should be empowered and encouraged 
to establish through its Director closer liaison with the two members of the 
National Security Council on whom it chiefly dependB. namely, the Secretaries 
of State and Defense. 
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CHAPTER ffl 

THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

ORGtAUIZATION 

The National Security Act of 19^7 does not mate detailed provision for 
the organization of the Central Intelligence Agency. It provides that the 
Agency shall be headed by a Director of Central Intelligence and that he " shall 
"be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, from among the commissioned officers of the Armed Services or from among 
individuals in civilian life". 

With one exception, noted below, the Director is free to organize the 
Central Intelligence Agency as he chooses and to appoint to positions within 
the organization persons of his own eeleotion, as well as to terminate their 
employment without regard for normal Civil Service procedures. 

In this chapter we discuss the administrative organization of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, leaving for Chapter X> when we have completed our exami- 
nation of the various activities of the Agency, an appraisal of the over-all 
direction of the organization in relation to its assigned mission. 

> 

In carrying out his task of organizing the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Director has designated as his inmediate subordinates a Deputy Director 
and an Executive Director*. Assisting this directing group in a staff capacity 
are the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff (ICAPS); the General 



* General Order No. 11 of the Central Intelligence Agency, dated September \b, 
19**8, which is to become effective shortly, abolishes the post of Executive 
Director. 




Counsel who handles all legal and legislature work:; the Advisory Council, a 



small staff which represents the Director in handling communications intelli- 
gence natters; the Executive for Administration and Management, in charge of 
financial and "budgetary natters, administrative services, supply and general 
housekeeping, personnel and management advice and surveys; and the Executive 
for Inspection and Security, responsible for internal security policies and 
investigations, physical security arrangements, inspections and audits. (Tor 
Organization Chart as of January 1, see Annex No. 5)* 

The Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff (ICAPS), comprising 
persons nominated "by the Departments of State, Army, Navy and Air Force, has 
the primary responsibility for assisting the Director and the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee with respect to the coordination of intelligence activities. 
(See Chapter IV). 

The other functions of the Central Intelligence Agency are performed in 
five Offices*, each headed by an Assistant Director. These axe the Office of 
Be ports and Estimates (CRB), Office of Special Operations (0S0), Office of 
Policy Coordination (OPC), Office of Operations (00), and Office of Collection 
and Dissemination (OCD ) ♦ A oh$rt showing the personnel strength of the various 
parts of the Agency as of December 2^, I9V8 is given in Annex No. 6. 
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The responsibility of the Central Intelligence Agency to "correlate and 
evaluate intelligence relating to the national security" is assigned to the 
Office of Reports and Estimates (QBE)* However, as we will point out later, 
(See Chapters V and VI) , a clear distinction has never been mde within the 



* Ve understand that since this report was written steps are being 
create a separate Office of Scientific Intelligence. 



taten to 



SO 



3@§r 

Office of Reports and Estimates between the duty of correlating national in- 
telligence and performing other miscellaneous reporting activities which are 
more in the nature of "static" common service functions. 

The "operating" services of common concern which have been assigned to 

the Central Intelligence Agency are carried out lay three Offices. The Office 

of Special Operations is re sponsible for foreign espionage and counter-espionage 
(See Chapter VIII). The Office of Operations is oharged with the exploitation 

of domestic contacts for foreign intelligence, the monitoring of foreign broad- 
casts and the exploitation of intelligence information found in foreign docu- 
ments, press and other publications (See Chapter VII). The Office of Policy 
Coordination is charged with conducting secret operations abroad under a ape- 
cial mandate from the National Security Council which stipulated that the As- 
sistant Director, Office of Policy Coordination, must be nominated by the 
Secretary of State, and that his appointment by the Director is subject to 
approval by the National Security Council. This is the only case, as mentioned 
above, in which the National Security Council has prescribed internal arrange- 
ments within the Central Intelligence Agenqy or limited the appointive author- 
ity of the Director. (See Chapter H). 

The Of floe of Collection and Dissemination combines a variety of functions, 
each somewhat differently related to the over-all mission of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. It performs static services of common concern in that it 
compiles and maintains certain biographical, library and other reference mate- 
rials. It also performs a coordinating function in handling intelligence col- 
lection requests of the Central Intelligence Agency and the other departments. 
Finally, it performs administrative functions such as the reception and dis- 

semination of documents and reports.- (See Chapter IV). 
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LSTRATION 

The administrative requirement a of an organization such aa the Central 
Intelligence Agency, which carries out overt and covert activities, many of 
which are highly specialized, cannot "be expected to conform to normal adminis- 
trative practice. The entire organization is, to some extent, affected "by 
special security requirements, and these are particularly difficult to handle 
with respeot to secret intelligence and related operations. 

It Is far these reasons that we are opposed to proposals for increasing 

the degree of administrative centralization in the Central Intelligence Agency*. 

In particular, the administrative problems associated with secret work abroad 
are of such em unconventional character that they need to he given special 

treatment* (See "below, page 116). 

Administrative arrangements which do not at first sight appear to he ef- 
ficient or economical may he necessary in the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Personnel requirements for certain types of work cannot conform to normal Civil 
Service standards, and the demands of security often Impose special and unusual 
procedures. This situation must he understood not only hy those responsible 
for the internal organization of the Central Intelligence Agency but also by 

Congress and the Bureau of the Budget; 

The charge la sometimes made that there are too many administrative person- 
nel and that the Central Intelligence Agency organization is top heavy in this 
respeot . The Executive for Administration and Management and the Executive for 



* General Order Wo. 11 provides for the centralization under an Executive for 
Administration (former Executive for Administration and Management) of all 
budget, services, personnel and management functions, both overt and covert, 
this measure is, in our opinion, unsound and contrary to the principles 
advocated in this report. 
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Inspection and Security together represent a large number of personnel total- 
out of a total of about 



ling over 



This figure does not include per- 



sonnel performing administrative functions in other parts of the organization. 
However, regardless of the criticism directed against numbers, criticism should 
be properly directed against policies and procedures. (See Chapter X) • 

BUDGET 

The Central Intelligence Agency appears to have no serious budgetary 
problem and is favored by adequate CongreBBional support. The budget proposals, 
as approved by the Director, are submitted each year with the authorization of 
the National Security Council to the Bureau of the Budget where they are 
handled by one official who has full security clearance. Then the budget is 
supported before special sub-committees of the Appropriations Committee of the 
two Houses of Congress. After approval, arrangements are made with the Bureau 
of the Budget so that various parts of the budget are appropriated "to other 
departments. Thus, there is no official appropriation to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency ,*but there are a number of separate blantoet and unidentified ap- 
propriations to other departments, vhioh act as the vehicles for transmitting 

* 

the funds to the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Both Congress and the Bureau of the Budget have refrained from examining 
in detail the internal workings of the Central Intelligence Agency in order to 
determine the Justification for the budget. It is important that such dis- 
cretion and security he continued and that special treatment be accorded. 
However, in order to Justifjr this, it is necessary that the National Security 
Council continuously assure itself as to the proper management and operations 

of the Central Intelligence Agency, serving as the informed sponsor of the 
Agency and as the protector of its security. 
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In summary, we believe that the present arrangement a for h andl ing the 
diff ioult Question of the "budget for the Central Intelligence Agency are sound 
and that the Agency has not been hampered In carrying out its present respon- 
sibilities by lack of funds. 

* 

SECURITY 

Although there is no evidence of any laxness In the administrative ar- 
rangements for security, there are a number of circumstances and policies which 
detract from the general security of the Central Intelligence Agency* It is 
very difficult to create adequate security, other than mere physical security, 
around an organization vhlch was publicly created by statute, employs about 
three thousand Individuals, and encompasses a wide variety of activities. The 

of these activities are carried on is a matter of public record; 



the existence of others and particularly operating details are highly secret. 
Yet, by ocmbining in a single organization a wide variety of activities, the 

■ 

security of the covert activities risks being compromised by the lower stand- 
ards of security of the overt activities. 

In the Washington area, the Agency occupies about twen^r buildings, all 
of w|ioh can be readily identified as buildings of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. In various cities throughout the United States, the regional offices 
of the Office of Operations conduct their business under the name "Central 
Intelligence Agency". Over individuals publicly identify them- 



selves with the Central Intelligence Agency which has unfortunately become 
publicized as a secret intelligence organization. 

This security problem is an aftermath of the wartime period, with its 

public dramatization of espionage and other seoret operations and a rapid 
34 
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turnover of personnel. Intelligence has become a subject of general discus - 
J slon to which the publicizing of Inter -agency rivalries baa contributed. For 

example, after the Bogota riots In April 19**8 there was a public airing before 

* a Congressional Committee of the handling of secret Intelligence concerning 

developments in Colombia. Damaging disclosures were made regarding certain 

m 

operating details of secret intelligence activities conducted by the Central 

!j 

m Intelligence Agency* During the past year, there have been newspaper and 

magazine articles concerning the Central Intelligence Agency and its secret 

•i 

activities abroad. 

to 

Lest further incidents of this character occur, every 'effort should be 
J made to prevent the public disclosure of secret information relating to the 

operations of the Central Intelligence Agency. Under the National Security 

■ t . - 

* Act (Section 102 (d) (3)), the Direotor of Central Intelligence is made re- 
sponsible for protecting intelligence sources and methods from, unauthorised 
disclosure. This mandate appears to give the Director authority to resist 

* 

ml pressure for disclosure of secret information. 

w If, however, in his relations with Congress or with other Government de- 

partments, the disclosure of secret information is sought from the Direotor, 
; . , *■ 

and if he has any doubt as to whether he should comply, It should be established 

practice for him to refer the question to the National Security Council In 

order that it may determine whether or not disclosure is In the public interest. 

— ■* 

We believe that other steps can also be taken toward an improvement of 

* ■ 

<* seourity. There should be greater flexibility in the Central Intelligence 

Agency's organization by distinguishing between those functions which are 

written into the statute and hence are public and those whoee existence, and 
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oertainly whose operations, should remain secret . The two should be adminis- 
tratively and functionally separated, and appropriate concealment should he 

» 

,J~given to the secret activities as discussed below* (See page 116). 



At the same time, a serious endeavor should be made to reverse the pres- 
ent unfortunate trend wherein the Central Intelligence Agency finds itself 
advertised almost exclusively as a secret service organization. It should be 
presented Instead to the public as the centralized coordinator of intelligence. 
This would help to cover rather than uncover its secret operations. Even with 
these specific steps, in the long run only organizational discipline and per- 
sonal discretion will insure security. 

PERSONNEL 

The Central Intelligence Agency labors under a difficult personnel prob- 
lem, in part because a comprehensive intelligence organization such as this 

has extremely varied personnel requirements. It is handicapped in meeting 

■ 

them because of the sensitive security considerations which limit recruitment, 
the anonymity which should properly be demanded of a large part of its person- 
nel, and the special relationships whioh need to be maintained with the other 
branches of the Government. It needs persons with highly specialized talents, 
as well as persons with broad experience. It also requires personnel who are 
familiar with the problems of the agencies whioh the Central Intelligence 
Agency serves and with whioh it works . 

The youth of the organization and the conditions of change and uncertainty 
which have prevailed in our central Intelligence organization during the past 
few years have made the task of recruiting and holding personnel even more 



difficult. 
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Parsons who might otherwise "be qualified and interested In intelligence 
ds a career hare been discouraged frcm entering this field or hare left 

■ 

it. 

* 

■ 

On the whole, morale within the Central Intelligence Agency is not good/ 

■ • 

The ohief reasons appear to be uncertainty as to the future of a career in in- 
telligence, the widespread criticism of the performance of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and dissatisfaction with leadership* Among the civilians there 
is a realization that military personnel who come and go occupy many of the key 
'positions; and among acme of the military personnel there is often discontent 
arising from a lack of Interest in Intelligence and a belief that a tour of 
duty in the Central Intelligence Agency will not lead to Service advancement . 

Delay in obtaining security clearances has caused particular difficulty 
in recruiting personnel. Although the security of its personnel needs to be 
beyond question, procedures and restrictions should not be so rigid that secu- 
rity is obtained only by sacrificing talent, imagination and initiative* 

There is a relatively higfc proportion of Service personnel in key posi- 
tions in the Central Intelligence Agency. „ Although this figure has decreased 
over the past year, Service personnel still occupy the three top positions. 
In certain Instances, officers have been accepted for responsible positions 
who are without adequate intelligence experience or aptitude. There are the 
further drawbacks that Service personnel are in many cases assigned for a 
brief tour of duty, preventing continuity. 

It Is, of course, Important that highly qualified Service personnel be in- 
cluded in responsible positions where they can use their particular background 

37 



and training, and work far the closer association of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the Services* However, we believe that the proportion of Service 
personnel nov in key positions is too high. 



In our terms of reference, ve are asked to submit our findings and rec- 
oaanendations as to the "utilization and qualifications of Central Intelligence 
Agency personnel 11 * It la difficult to sake any aveeping Judgment on this 
subject* The Central Intelligence Agency is a large, spravl ing organization 
vhlch combines many diverse functions and has correspondingly difficult person- 
nel requirements . Moreover, the organization has grown fast and, in many 

.* 

» • ■ . v . 

cases, quantity has been attained at the expense of the quality of the person- 
nel selected* Many able persons have left the organization and few qualified 
ones have been attracted to it* On the higher levels, quality Is uneven and 
there are few persons who are outstanding in intelligence work. 

An appraisal of the directing personnel of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy and of general administrative policies goes so much to the heart of this 
Survey that ve reserve discussion of these questions until a later chapter. 
(See Chapter X) . 

COffCLTBIQ&S AHD 

(1) The centralization of all administration in one of flee Is undesirable 

4 

since secret operations require their own separate administration* 

(2) The present arrangements for hand! Ing the difficult budgetary ques- 

■ # 

tlons of the Central Intelligence Agency are soundly conceived, and the Agency 
has not been hampered in carrying out its present responsibilities by lack of 
funds. 
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(3) To assist the Director in carrying out his statutory duty of protect- 
ing intelligence sources and methods he should, in cases where the disclosure 
of secret information is sought from him and he has doubt as to whether he 
should comply, refer the • question to the National Security Council in order 
that it nay determine- whether or not disclosure is in the public interest. 

(k) In the Interest of security, the Central Intelligence Agency should 
increasingly emphasize its duties as the coordinator of intelligence rather 
than its secret intelligence activities in order to reverse the present un- 
fortunate trend where it finds itself advertised almost exclusively as a secret 
servioe organization. In this way it can help to cover up rather than to un- 
cover the secret operations entrusted to it. 

(5) The placing in key positions of a large percentage of military per- 
sonnel, many of them on relatively short "tour of duty" assignment, tends to 
discourage competent civilian personnel from looking to employment in the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency as a career. 




CHAPTER IV 



THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
FOR THE COORDINATION OF INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 

The coordination of the intelligence activities of the several departments 
and agencies concerned" vith national security was a primary reason for estah- 
lishing the Central Intelligence Agency ♦ This is clear from the early discus- 
sions concerning the areation of a central agency and from the language of 
Section 102 of the National Security Act. 

THE STATUTORY PROVISIONS 

To achieve this purpose, the Central Intelligence Agency vas assigned the 
duty of advising the National Security Council in matters concerning such in- 
telligenoe activities as relate to the national security and of making recom- 
mendations to* the National Security Council for their coordination* The Act 
does not give the Central Intelligence Agency independent authority to coordi- 
nate Intelligence activities. Final' responsibility to establish policies is 
vested In the National Security Council. 

This duty of adviBing the National Security Council, together with the 
two other principal duties of correlating national Intelligence and performing 
oammon services as determined "by the National Security Council, all serve the 
general purpose of coordination* In fact, these three "basic duties of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, although distinct in themselves, are necessarily 
inter -related and the performance of one function may Involve another* 

For example. In performing its duty of advising on the coordination of 
intelligence activities, the Central Intelligence Agency may recommend to the 
National Security Council the means to he employed in the assembly of reports 




and estimates requisite for the performance by the Agency of its second duty, 
the correlation of national intelligence. As another example, the Central In- 
telligence Agency may recaanend, in accordance with its duty to make recommen- 
dations for the coordination of intelligence activities, that a particular in* 
telligenoe function he performed henceforth toy the Agency Itself under its 
third duty of providing services of common concern more efficiently accom- 
plished centrally. 



The statutory limitations upon the authority of the Central Intelligence 
Agency to coordinate Intelligence activities without the approval of the na- 
tional Security Council were obviously designed to protect the autonomy and 

■ 

internal arrangements of the various departments and agencies performing in- 
telligence functions* The Secretaries of departments who are members of the 
National Security Council are in a position to review recommendations of the 
Central Intelligence Agency concerning their own departments, and provision is 
made that other departmental heads may be Invited to attend meetings of the 
National Security Council when matters pertaining to their activities are under 
consideration. In spite of these calculated limitations on the authority of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, it* is clear that the Agency was expected to 
provide the Initiative and leadership in developing a coordinated intelligence 
system. In practice, the National Security Council has, almost without excep- 
tion, approved the recommendations submitted to it by the Central Intelligence 
Agency for the coordination of Intelligence activities. 

The National Security Act doss not define the "intelligence activities" 

which are to be coordinated under the direction of the National Security Council, 

or specify the departments whose activities are covered. Presumably all 
42 



m ( intelligence activities relating to the national security are included, from 

^ collecting information in the first instance to the preparation and dissemina- 

tion of finished intelligence reports and estimates. The or iter ion, a very 
m "broad one, Is "such intelligence activities ...... as relate to the national 

security" and not the identity of the departments ooncerned or the nature or 
locale of the Intelligence activity. [Thus, practically no limitations are set 
upon the scope of the Intelligence activities with vhicb the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency is to concern itself. 



THE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OP THE MACHINERY FOR COOOTINATION 



Three organizations assist the Director of Central Intelligence in dis- 
charging his responsibilities respecting the coordination of Intelligence ac- 
tivities: the Intelligence Advisory Committee (IAC), vlth its Standing Com- 
mittee; the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff (ICAPS) of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the Offloe of Collection and Dissemination 

> 

(OCD), also in the Central Intelligence Agency. 



LLICENCS ADVISORY COMMEEEEE 
The membership of this Committee, created by National Security Council 
Intelligence Directive No. 1 of Deoember 12, 19^7 (See Annex No. 7)> includes 
the Director of Central Intelligence, as chairman, the heads of the intelligence 
staffs of the Departments of State, Army, Navy and Air Force, the head of the 
Joint Intelligence Group of the Joint Staff and the Director of Intelligence 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. It is the direct successor to the Intelligence 

* 

Advisory Board which was created ty- President Truman in his letter of January 22, 
191*6 setting up the Central Intelligence Group (See Annex No. 3). 



Beginning with the discussions that preceded the creation of the Committee 
there have been tvo different concept 0 ae to its proper mission. On the one 
hand vas the view, held in the various departments, that the Committee should, 
in a sense, be a "governing board 11 for the Central Intelligence Agency. On 
the other hand, It vas argued that Congress had set up the Agency autonomously 
and that any interdepartmental committee should serve merely in an advisory 
capacity at the discretion of the Director. The solution established in Intel- 
ligence Direotive No. 1 lies between these views. 



In practice, the role of the Committee has not been significant, and in 
our opinion, this has been one of the reasons for the weakness of the present 

* 

arrangements for the coordination of intelligence* In this chapter and the 
next we will submit our recommendations for increasing the responsibility of 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee, both with respect to the coordination of 
intelligence activities and the preparation of intelligence estimates. 

The members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee are authorized to pass 
upon recommendations of the Director of Central Intelligence to the National 
Security Council and upon directives proposed by the Director in implementation 
of National Security Council Intelligence Directives* Although it is incumbent 
upon the Director to transmit to the National Security Council dissents of 
members of the Committee to his reoonmwndations, the Committee may not prevent 
the Director from making his recommendations to the National Security Council 
regardless of dissents. Where unanimity is not obtained on a proposed direc- 
tive among the military department members of the Comnittee, the Director is 
required to refer the problem to the Secretary of Defense before presenting it 
to the National Security Council. 
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The activities of the Intelligence Advisory Committee have "been largely 
confined to taking formal aotian, usually "by Toting slips, upon directives 
proposed by the Director of Central Intelligence to "be submitted to the national 
Security Council or upon implementing directives. These actions are prepared 
for the Committee by the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff and 
the Committee's own Standing Ccmlttee of departmental representatives. The 
Committee has jaet only infrequently and has had little to do vith the oontlnu- 
lng coordination of Intelligence activities or vith the preparation of oooordl- 

■ 

nated Intelligence estimates.* This situation is probably due to a combination 
of circumstances, including the failure of the Director to appreciate the 
responsibility of the Central Intelligence Agency for bringing about ooordina- 
tion, lack of mutual confidence among the departments and the Central Intelli- 
genoe Agency and a general failure to understand hov a coordinated intelligence 
eye tern can be brought about. 

The conception of the Intelligence Advisory Committee is sound. It is 
sound because interdepartmental coordination in such a complicated field as 
intelligence cannot be achieved solely by directives and without the fullest 
cooperation of the Interested departments* It requires frequent consultation 
and continuing collaboration on all important questions. The Intelligence 
Advisory Committee should be the medium for accomplishing this, but it vill 
not succeed if it continues to meet only infrequently, and avoids serious 
grappling with Intelligence problems and continuous consultation on questions 
of common interest. 

*0h this subject, see Chapter V and particularly page 75 vhere there is a dis- 
cussion of the ad hoc committee Bet up in March, 19W. 




The a a signed task of IGAPS 10 to review the intelligence activities . of 
the Government, and assist the Director in initiating measures of coordination 
for recommendation to the National Security Council. In order to aoconqplieh 
this mission effectively, it should have intimate knowledge of the organiza- 
tions, responsibilities, activities and priorities of the various Intelligence 
agencies. Actually, its achievements reflect inadequate knowledge of these 
subjects and failure to appreciate the "breadth of the responsibility of the 
Central Intelligence Agency for coordination of intelligence activities. 

XCAPS has been largely concerned with the coordination of Intelligence 
activities by assisting in the preparation of the nine national Security Council 
Intelligence Directives and the four implementing directives of the Director 
of Central Intelligence. 

It was originally expected that ICAPS would act as the secretariat 
or working Btaff for the Intelligence Advisory Committee, but owing in part to 
the infrequent Meetings of the Committee, this has not happened. Moreover, 
there has been confusion between the functions of ICAPS and those of the 

Standing Conmlttee comprising representatives from the staffs of the members 
of the Intelligence Advisory Committee, with the result that responsibilities 
are divided and unclear. Moreover, the status of the members of ICAPS has been 
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INTMIKPAREMKNTAL COORDINATING ABD PLANNING STAFF ( ICAPS) 

This was set up as a staff unit of the Dlreotor of Central Intelligence 
to assist him In his responsibilities for the coordination of intelligence ac- 
tivities. Its members are representatives nominated by the intelligence or- 

» 

gani&ations of the State, Army, Navy and Air Faroe Departments; the senior P 

» 

State Department representative is the Chairman of the group. 
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ambiguous because it has never been entirely clear vhether the group vas pri- 
marily a staff of the Director of Central Intelligence or a committee repre- 
senting the member agencies. This has left the group vlth divided loyalties 
and uncertainty aB to its Mandate. 

. j 

The position of ICAPS has been rendered more difficult because its members 
have been given operating responsibilities vhioh are not only unrelated to 
their primary task of assisting to fo rmul ate plans for the coordinating of in- 
telligenoe, but are responsibilities vhich seem to belong more properly to the 
operating branches of the Central Intelligence Agency* Thus, one member of 
the staff serves as the full-time liaison officer with the Joint Intelligence 
Group of the Joint Staff. This is purely an intelligence research and report- 
ing function in vhich the Office of Reports and Estimates has almost exclusive 
interest. Moreover, the official liaison officer from the Central Intelligence 
Agency to the National Security Council staff is the Chairman of ICAPS. This 
function also concerns matters affecting primarily the Office of Reports and 
Estimates and, in faot, a representative from that Office now also narks vitJi 
the National Security Council staff. 

In these and other vaya ICAPS has acquired operating rather than planning 
functions and has became, to some extent, a buffer between the operating parts 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and outside agencies. In carrying out both 
Its planning and operating functions, it Is not In close touch with the intel- 
ligence branches of the Central intelligence Agency. There are numerous oom- 
* plaints that it is not only failing to carry out its ovn mission properly, but is 

actually Impeding the other parts of the Central Intelligence Agency in carry- 
ing out theirs. 
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In general, ve hare found that ICAPS, staffed by individuals whose exper- 

P 

lenoe with problems of intelligence organization is sot extensive, and lacking 

a clear and firm amndate, baa failed to undertake a broad and effective pro- m 

Tj 

gram of coordination of Intelligence activities * It has been allowed to dis- 
sipate its energies in activities for which it is not suited and to neglect its P 
primary mission. It has not given the impression within the Central Into Hi- m 

genoe Agenoy or outside that it grasps the nature of the responsibility for ~ 

m 

coordination of intelligence activities which is Imposed upon the Central 
Intelligence Agenoy by the National Security Act. 
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OFFICE OF COLLECTION AND DIEK3HMDIATI0N 

The Off ioe of Collection and Dissemination combines three functions, only 
one of which is directly related to the task of coordinating intelligence 
activities. ? 

In the first place, it acts as a service organisation for the other Of- j[" 
flees of the Central Intelligence Agency by procuring Intelligence data from _ 
other agencies and by disseminating to those agencies the intelligence collected 
or produced by these Offices. Its second task is the provision of certain 
services of common concern for the benefit of the Central Intelligence Agency 
and other agencies. These Include the maintenance of an Intelligence library 
and of certain central registers and indices* q 

Finally, the Office of Collection and Dissemination performs certain oo- q 
ordlnatlng functions with respect to the collection of Intelligence. It proo- 

m 

esses all intelligence requests reoeived by the Central Intelligence Agenoy, 
whether these call merely for documentary material or require field, collection* 



It canvasses the collection capabilities of the Agency and all other appropriate 
agencies in order to determine how best to meet these requests. Thus, if the 
Office of Naval Intelligence should request of the Central Intelligence Agency 
information on the petroleum producing capabilities of various foreign coun- 
tries, the Office of Collection and Dissemination would deteiTaine the intelli- 
gence resources which should he tapped in order to satisfy the request. If the 
request cannot he satisfied within the Central Intelligence Agency it will de- 
termine what outside agency is capable of procuring neoeaeary information and 
will he responsible for forwarding the request to such agency* In the course of 
this actioiv the Office of Collection and Dissemination will attempt to discover 

* 

whether any other agency has a similar requirement for information which might 
be combined with the original request. Ik this manner the Office assists in 
coordinating the requirements and collection requests received from within the 
Central Intelligence Agency and from outside agencies. 

It is obvious that this function of coordination is designed to meet cur- 
rent requests and does not involve a broad responsibility continuously to mon- 
itor and coordinate the collection procedures and requirements of the various 
intelligence agencies, including the Central Intelligence Agency. Such a re- 
sponsibility would force the Office of Collection and Dissemination into the 
position of a central clearing house for all collection requirements and re- 
quests of all agencies. It would be Impractical to have such an arrangement 
due to the mass of administrative detail involved and the resulting delay in 
the satisfaction of the requests. Di practice, direot inter -agency requests, 
not requiring coordination, may by-pass the Central Intelligence Agency 

i 

ooapletely. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL IWTELLIOTCE DIRECTIVBS 

The formal accomplishment of over-all coordination is represented mainly 
by nine Intelligence Directives approved by the National Security Council upon 
re commend at ion of the Director of Central Intelligence in consultation with 
the Intelligence Advisory <Joannittee, and four Implementing directives which 
need riot he discussed here. 

The National Security Council Intelligence Directives* provide far the 
coordination of intelligence activities in various ways. The haslo Directives, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and K seek to achieve coordination of intelligence activities "by 

< 

Allocation of general areas of responsibility to the several departments and 
to the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Directive No. 1, as we have pointed out, establishes the general arrange - 
rants for such coordination. It sets up the Intelligence Advisory Committee, 
discussed above, to advise the Director of Central Intelligence, specifies the 
procedures for the issuance of Intelligence Directives and defines the duty of 
the Central Intelligence Agency with respect to the production of "national 
Intelligence." Insofar as practicable, the Central Intelligence Agency "s h a ll , 
not duplicate the intelligence activities and research of the various Depart* 
aents and Agencies, but shall mate use of existing Intelligence facilities." 
The Directive provides for exchange of information between the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and the departmental agencies, and authorizes the assignment of 
officers to the Central Intelligence Agency by the departmental organizations. 
It also includes provision far the Central Intelligence Agency to request au- 
thority to Inspect Intelligence material in agencies of the Government. 



♦See Annexes No. 7-15 for the texts of the Directives. 




Directly© Ho. 2 allocates responsibility for the collection abroad of 
overt intelligence amon* the Departments of State, Army, Navy and Air Force by 
eetablisning "certain "broad categories of agency responsibility. ,f Political, 
cultural end sociological intelligence are aeeigned to the State Department. 
Military, naval and air intelligence are assigned to the respective Services. 
The collection of economic, scientific and technological intelligence is allo- 
cated to each agency "in accordance vith its respective needs." The Directive 
provides for coordination of these collection activities in the field "by the 
senior United States representative. 

Directive No. 3 is an elaborate definition of categories of intelligence 
production, i.e., "basic, current, staff, departmental and national intelligence, 
and it assigns the responsibilities of the departmental agencies and the Central 
Intelligence Agency in intelligence production. The same areas of "dominant 
interest" are specified as for intelligence collection, and the production of 
"national intelligence" is reserved to the Central Intelligence Agency. How- 
ever, the terms of the various definitions are "broadly drawn, the exceptions 
are numerous, and confusion of intelligence functions has continued despite 
the effort to eliminate it by definition. 

1 Directive No. k provides that the Central Intelligence Agency shall take 
the lead in preparing a ooniprehensive outline of national intelligence objec- 
tives, and from time to time shall indicate the priorities attaching to these 
objectives. 

The moet recent Intelligence Directive is HTo. 9, vhich establishes the 
United States Conwinioatione Intelligence Board (USCIB) , specif ieB its vorking 
mechanism, and makes it the authoritative agency for the coordination of 
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communications intelligence activities of the Government. It places members 
from the Central Intelligence Agency, State, Army, xfavy and Air Force on the 
Board, and provides that their unanimous decision is necessary for approval of 
particular matters. The original proposal for coordination in this field sub- 
mitted hy the department b was that an Executive Order he Issued setting up an 
Independent, departmental hoard to control coanrunl cations intelligence, vhlch 
would not have heen under the national Security Council. In opposition to 
this plan, the Central Intelligence Agency proposed that the Director of 
Central Intelligence he responsible for coordinating communications Intelligence 
activities with the advice of the Board. As finally resolved, the Board, and 
not the Director of Central Intelligence, was given the coordinating responsi- 
hility, hut it was placed under the National Security Council and the Central 
Intelligence Agency vas given membership . 



Four of the Directives, Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8, assign certain "services of 
common concern" to the Central Intelligence Agency under the authority granted 
in the National Security Act (Section 102 (d)). These are coordinating actions 
In the sense that, "by o cannon agreement, they assign to the Central Intelligence 
Agency primary or exclusive responsibility for conducting certain intelligence 
activities of common concern. Directive lfo. 5 provides that the Central In- 
telligence Agency vill conduct all espionage and counter-espionage operations 
ahroad except for certain agreed activities and it also provides that the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency will coordinate covert and overt collection activities. 
(See Chapter VIII). 

Directive No. 6 gives the Central intelligence Agency authority to conduct 

all federal monitoring of foreign press and propaganda "broadcasts, and directs 
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the Agency to disseminate the Information thus received to interested depart- 
mental agencies, (See Chapter VII). 

Directive No. 7 gives the Central Intelligence Agency authority for the 
exploitation of domestic sources of foreign intelligence, and provides for the 
participation of departmental agencies in this activity. (See Chapter VII). 

A fourth "service of cowman concern* is provided in Directive No. 8 vhich 
assigns to the Central Intelligence Agency responsibility for maintaining a 
central file of "biographical data an foreign scientific and technological 
personalities. 

These Intelligence Directives allocate responsibilities to the Central 
Intelligence Agency in fields vhich have been conceded to be tho3e of caramon 
concern vhere vork oan best be done centrally. This is also true of the allo- 
cation to the Central Intelligence Agency of responsibility for the conduct of 

seoret operations (other than intelligence) abroad by the Office of Policy 
Coordination vhich was acoang>lished by direct National Security Council action 

(NBC 10/2) and not by Intelligence Directive submitted through the Intelligence 

Advisory Coamnittee. (See Chapter IX). Ea all of these cases vhere particular 

functions of common concern have been assigned, the allocation of functions 

r 

has been generally accepted as sound. 

THE DEGREE OF COORDINATION ACHIEVED 

In spite of these formal directives for the coordination of intelligence 
activities, it is probably correct to say that departmental intelligence ac- 
tivities are substantially unaffected by this program of coordination except 
vhere the Central Intelligence Agency has been given exclusive responsibility 
for certain activities* 




In general, there is an absence of effective coordination under the lead- 
ership of the Central Intelligence Agency and there is virtually no supervision 
of the ways in which the various directives are carried out, except that the 



to it. Conflicts of Jurisdiction and duplication of activities remain. In 
many cases they have not only "been unrDsolved, which is hardly surprising after 



such a short time, but they rsmain unrecognized and unacknowledged. 

Despite the provisions of Directives Nos. 2 and 3 in regard to the allo- 
cation of dominant interest, each department collects and produces the intel- 
ligence it ohooseB according to priorities it establishes. The very large 

loopholes in these directives and the absence of any continuously effective 
monitoring of their implementation makes this possible. The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency itself has become a competitive producer of Intelligence on sub- 
jects of its own choosing which can by no stretch of the imagination be called 
national intelligence. (See Chapters 7 and VI). The amount of undesirable 
duplication among intelligence agencies is considerable and the absence of co- 

■ 

ordinated intelligence collection and production is serious. 

In our opinion, certain essentials for the improvement of this situation 



would include: continuous examination on the initiative of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency of instances of duplication and failure of coordination; direc- 
tives which establish more precisely the responsibilities of the various de- 
partments; and the effective carrying out of plans through close inter-depart- 
mental consultation at all levels. To a greater or lesser degree, all of these 
essentials are lacking at the present time. S 



Central Intelligence Agency controls those o 



service activities assigned 
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Clearly, as pointed out above, the authority of the Central Intelligence 
Agency to coordinate intelligence activities is subject to directives of the 
National Security Council. However, the responsibility to advise the National 



Security Council and to Bake reo 



• HUlll-Jtll 



Stations for coordination is squarely placed 



on the Central Bitelligenoe Agency. Therefore, lack of authority in a specific 
situation should not deter the Central Intelligence Agency from exercising its 
responsibility to submit recommendations so that proper coordination will re- 
sult* If there are doubts astohov the coordination should be affected, it is 
the duty of the Agency to ask the National Security Council to resolve them. 



The coordination of Intelligence activities today is particularly important 
in three fields illustrative of the general problem, namely — scientific in- 
telligence, domestic intelligence arid counter-intelligence affecting the na- 
tional security, and communications Intelligence. 



SCIENTIFIC ] 



□STEtXIGEKNCE* 



The field of scientific and technological intelligence is obviously one 
which may overshadow all others in importance • At the present time there is 
no proper coordination of effort in this field, which is one in which there Is 



a broad area of o 



•111 iM»l| 



interest, Iri fact, this diffusion of responsibility is 



confirmed in National Security Council Intelligence Directives Nos. 2 and 3 
which allocate collection and production responsibilities for scientific and 
technological intelligence to "each agency in accordance with its respective 
needs. " 



*Since this report was written, steps are being taken to create in the Central 
Intelligence Agency a separate Office of Scientific Intelligence and to trans- 
fer to it th*" Nuclear Energy Group now in the Office of Special Operations. 
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STIC BTEKLUOEKCE AND COUWTKR-IOTEIIJraEHCK AFFECTING TEE NATIONAL SECURITY 
Another "broad field requiring coordination ie that of foreign Intelligence 
derived from domestic sources and the allied field of domestic counter- Intelli- 
gence. This includes the exploitation of intelligence from United States busi- 
ness firms, travellers, etc*, exploitation of the intelligence possibilities 

of groups and individuals of foreign nationality in the United States, the 
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Each of the military Services collects scientific and technological in- 
telligence In accordance with its own program and produces such reports as it 
chooses. The Central Intelligence Agency performs certain central collecting 
services through its Office of Operations and Office of Special Operations. 
The Office of Special Operations also houses the Nuclear Energy Group which is 
the central governmental unit for Interpreting atomic energy intelligence. 
Separate from it is a Scientific Branch In the Office of Reports and Estimates 
-which Has expected to become the central group for stimulating and coordinating 
scientific Intelligence. It has not yet filled this role. The Research and 
Development Board does not Itself actively engage In scientific intelligence 

# 

but has an Important interest In the field. Its needs should therefore be 
given major consideration in plans and arrangements for coordination. 



In summary, responsibilities are scattered, collection efforts are unco- 
ordinated, atomic energy intelligence is divorced from scientific intelligence 
generally, and there Is no recognised procedure for arriving at authoritative jj 

* _ _^ 

Intelligence estimates In the scientific field, with the possible exception of 
atomic energy. Here is a situation which must have priority In coordination of 
Intelligence activities. In Chapter VI we propose certain steps which come 
within the scope of this survey. 



■ 



relating of domestic counter- intelligence to foreign intelligence aM the 
coordination of domestic counter-espionage with counter -eepianage abroad. Ex- 
cept for the exploitation of private sources of foreign intelligence in the 
United States vhidh is centralised in the Office of Operations of the Central 
Intelligence Agency (see Chapter VII), responsibility for the other activities 
is scattered among the State Department, the Armed Services, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the Central Intelligence Agency. There Is little effec- 
tive coordination aacog the*, except, on a case basis* 



m The Federal Bureau of Investigation, -which has primarily security and lav 

enforcement responsibilities, is concerned in fact vith an important area of 

m intelligence. This includes domestic counter-espionage and counter- sabotage, 

control of communist and other subversive activities and surveillance of alien 
individuals and groups. All of these functions are closely related to the com- 

i 
i 

m parable activities abroad of the Central Intelligence Agency. They all have 

an Important intelligence aspect, particularly today vhen intelligence from 
domestic and foreign sources is so closely related. The fact that the Federal 

* 

m Bureau of Investigation is primarily concerned vith security and lav enforce- 

I ment may result in a failure to exploit the Intelligence possibilities of a 

• situation and may create difficulties in reconciling the intelligence vith the 

security interests. 

m 

^ The Federal Bureau of Investigation is not part of the existing ma- 

chinery for coordination of intelligence through the Intelligence Advisory 

■ 
■ 

m Committee or otherwise. There is no continuing manner thereby domestic intel- 

ligence and counter-intelligence are related to over-all national intelligence 

In order to serve the general purpose set forth in the National Security Act 
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"of coordinating the intelligence activities of the several Government depart- 
ments and agencies in the interest of national security." 

In our opinion, the Central Intelligence Agency- has the duty under the Act 
to concern Itself with the problem of coordinating those phases of domestic 
intelligence and counter-intelligence which relate to the sSCkoaX security 
end should submit reoonaiendations on this subject to the National Security 
Council, This is not inconsistent with the stipulation of the National Security 
Act that the Central Intelligence Agency "shall have no police, subpoena, lav- 
enforcement powers, or internal socurity functions." It would in fact serve to 
carry out the program of coordination set forth in the Act in a broad field 
which has hitherto been largely neglected. 

A s-cep toward bringing about the coordination we recommend would be to 
provide for closer association of the Federal Bureau of Investigation with the 
intelligence agencies by making it a member of the Intelligence Advisory 

* 

Committee. 

CXftMJinCATICXNB IMELLIOTKIE 

A further problem in the field of coordination of intelligence activities 
is that of communications intelligence. We have referred above to Intelligence 
Directive No. 9 establishing the Halted States Communications Intelligence 
Board with representation from the Department of State and the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency as well as of the Armed Services. 

We have not made an on-the-spot examination of onnwnnl cations Intelligence 
and, ir view of the necessarily stringent security restrictions, it seemed un- 
wise that a non-governmental committee such as ours, without specific mandate 
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to go into the -whole subject, should press suck an Inquiry. Accordingly, the 
Survey Group Is not in a position to express a Jud&nant upon the efficiency 
of the present exrangements for the production of connmnl catlona Intelligence 
through the separate establishments of the Army and the Navy. We hare, however, 



generally considered the problem of o 



intelligence 



relates to the over-all arrangements for the coordination of intelligence 
activities. 

We consider that coordination of communications intelligence is of most 
vital concern not only to the Services "but to the Department of State In the 
formulation of policy and to the Central Intelligence Agenoy in its operations 
and other activities. The procedure "by vhich the tfiiited States Communications 
Intelligence Board vas established conformed to vhat should be the normal func- 
tioning of the arrangements for the coordination of activities in that the 
Board vas established by National Security Council Intelligence Directive 
adopted upon the recommendation of the Director of Central Intelligence and 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee. 



To be effective^ communications intelligence must be properly coordinated 
at all stages, from collection and production* to dissemination and use* 

■ 

One of the prims objectives of coordination in this field is to assure prompt 
receipt of the product of communications intelligence by its essential users 
in State Department and the Central intelligence Agency, as veil as in the 
Servioes* As ve have pointed out in our subsequent ohapter dealing with 



*We understand that, at the direction of the Secretary of Defense, a committee 
comprising representatives of the three Services is completing a study of the 
question of creating a Joint organization for the production of communications 
intelligence. 
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eeoret intelligence operations (Chapter Till), there is scone reason to believe 



.present time sufficiently closely coordinated so aB to provide for each the 
(max i m u m support from the other's work. 

Ve further "believe that the recommendation we have made in this chapter 
for the coordination of Intelligence activities could best he achieved with 
respect to communications Intelligence fcy making the Director of Central In- 
telligence permanent chairman of the Uhited States Communications Intelligence 
Board* 

PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVED COORDINATION 



Li order to remedy the existing situation In respect of coordination of 
activities, several steps are necessary. The Director of Central Intelligence 
must show a much greater ocnoetrn than hitherto vith the general problem of oo- 
ordination of intelligence activities which is one of his essential statutory 

» 

duties. His is a responsibility to all of the departments concerned with na- 
tional security; it can be properly discharged by leadership, imagination, 
Initiative and a realization that only a joining of efforts can achieve the 
desired results. 

The other members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee must also share 
in the general responsibility for carrying out the Intent of the National Se- 
ourity Aot by quickening their Interest and exhibiting a spirit of active co- 



In the next chapter where we deal with the question of national intelli- 
gence estimates we propose that the Intelligence Advisory Committee assume^ 



that these operations and 



icat ions •intelligence activities are not at the 
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more active role In producing these estimates. In our opinion, this would not 
only improve the relevance and quality of the estimates but would give 

the Committee the Impetus and the background it needs to deal effectively with 
the coordination of Intelligence activities. More than any other stage in the 
intelligence process, the consideration of estimates should reveal the def i- 
oienoies and overlaps as veil as the accomplishments in intelligence. 



We believe, as stated above, that the federal Bureau of Investigation 

■ 

should be added to the permanent membership of the Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee . We also believe that the Atomic Energy Commission and the Joint Staff 
might be dropped from the regular membership. The role of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in intelligence is a limited one and confined to a highly specialized 
field. The representation of the Joint Staff upon the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee appears to be largely duplicative in viev of the predominantly Serv- 
ice membership of the Committee. However, they, together vith other interested 
agencies such as the Departments of Treasury and Commerce, the Research and De- 
velopment Board and the national Security Resources Board, should attend meet- 
ings whenever matters of direct concern to them are being considered. 



Within the internal organization of the Central Intelligence Agency the 
Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff (ICAPS) should be set up 
clearly as an integral part of the Agency, charged with the task of seeking 
out, studying and developing, in consultation with the other parts of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and outside agencies, plans for the coordination 

* r 

of intelligence activities . It should have no responsibility for current oper- 

. r 

at ions, except that certain current tasks of coordination (such as Bome of 
those nov performed by the Offioe of Collection and Dissemination) might be 
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carried out under Its direct ion. The reconstituted ICAPS vhioh might appro- 
priately be called "Coordination Division" should be small. Its members should 
he persons interested in, and qualified to deal with, problems of intelligence 
organization. Finally, and perhaps most important of all, the Director must 
look upon this reorganized and strengthened group as his major support in ful- 
filling one of his most difficult assignments under the National Security Act, 
that of advising the National Security Council on the intelligenoe activities 
of the Government and making recommendations for their coordination. 

It is our belief that the relationship between certain of the functions 
presently performed by ICAPS and the Office of Collection and Dissemination 
should be considerably closer. ICAPS is responsible for the promulgation of 
^fclans and policy in relation to the coordination of collection activities. As 
one of its tasks, the Office of Collection and Dissemination coordinates actual 
collection and dissemination ana in some respects is in a position to Implement 
the general plans and policies for coordination. Constantly dealing with the 
day-to-day "working level" problems of collection, the Office of Collection and 
Dissemination is in a good position to make recommendations in regard to the 
improvement of collection procedures and the coordination of collection 
activities . 

We, therefore, recommend that the collection and dissemination funotions 
of this Office be placed under the new Coordination Division subject to f uture 
determination of the extent to which individual Offices may oonduct their own 
dissemination. (See Conclusions to Chapters VII and Tin). Ve further recom- 
mend that all of the library, index and register functions be separated from 
the Offioe of Collection and Dissemination and be placed in a centralized Re- 
search and Reports Division as described In Chapter 71* 
62 




CONCLUSIONS AND BECCMMERDATICBSS 

(1) The responsibility of the Central Intelligence Agency under the Na- 
tional Security Act with respect to the coordination of Intelligence activities, 
which Is one of the most important ones assigned to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, has not "been fully discharged. 

(2) One of the Important areas where more active efforts at coordination 

* 

are needed la the field of sclentlflo Intelligence* (See Chapter VI). 

(3) Another Important area Is that of domestic Intelligence and counter- 
intelligence insofar as they relate to the national security. To Improve co- 
ordination in this area and between it and the entire intelligence field, ve 
recommend that the Federal Bureau of Investigation should be made a member of 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee. 

(h) The Director of Central Intelligence should be made permanent chair- 
man of the United States Communications Intelligence Board. 

(5) The Intelligence Advisory Committee is soundly conceived, but it 
should participate more actively with the Director of Central Intelligence in 
the obnt5nuing coordination of intelligence activities. 

(6) The Intelligence Advisory Committee should consist of the Direotor of 
Central Intelligence and representatives of the Departments of State, Anqy, 
Navy and Air Force and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Other departments 
and agencies would sit as ad hoc members when appropriate. 

(7) The Interdepartmental Coordinating ani Planning Staff should be reoon- 
stituted as a staff* responsible only to the Director of Central Intelligence, 

*In this chapter Ve have oalled this new staff "Coordination Division." It 
should be noted that this name and other names we have given to proposed 
branches of the Central Intelligence Agency are only for purposes of illustra- 
tion and simplification and not given as a formal recommendation. 
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vith the task of developing plana for the coordination of Intelligence 
activities. 

* (8) The responsibilities of the Office of Collection and Dissemination 
vith respect to the coordination of collection requirements and requests and 
the dissemination of intelligence should he carried out under the nev Coordi- 
nation Division. This is subject to future determination of the extent to 
which individual Offices may conduct their own dissemination, it 

ft 
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CHAPTER V 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY FOR NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES 

THE MAHDAIE UNDER THE NATIONAL SECURITY ACT AND THE MHECTIYES 

One of the principal duties assigned to the Central Intelligence Agency 
"for the purpose of coordinating the intelligence activities of the several 
Government departments and agencies in the interest of national security" is 
"to correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to the national security, and 

provide for JZtjJ appropriate dieseooodnation. " The Central Intelligence Agency 
is thus given the responsibility of seeing to it that the United States has 
adequate central machinery for the examination and interpretation of intelli- 
gence so that the national security vill not be Jeopardized by failure to co- 
ordinate the best intelligence opinion in the country, based on all available 
information, 

» 

In our opinion, this responsibility has not been adequately discharged, 
and reapdial measures are necessary. There is confusion as to the proper role 
of the Central Intelligence Agency in the preparation of intelligence reports 
and estimates. This confusion has resulted from incorrect interpretation and 
lack of proper implementation of the statute and the directives. The reasons 
for this go to the heart of the national intelligence problem and need to be 
examined in some detail in order to discover hov the necessary improvement can 
be made. 

Although the Act provides that "the departments and other agencies of the 
Government shall continue to collect, evaluate, correlate, and disseminate de- 
partmental intelligence," the statute does not limit the duties of the Central 
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Intelligence Agency to correlate and evaluate intelligence, except by the 
standard of "national security." Interpretation of these statutory provisions 
was made "by the National Security Council in Intelligence Directives No, 1 and 
No. 3. 

Intelligence Directive No. 1 (See Annex No. 7) provides that the Director 

■ 

of Central Intelligence shall produce* intelligence relating to the national 
security, called national Intelligence, and that "in so far as practicable, he 
shall not duplicate the intelligence activities and research of the various 
Departments and Agencies but shall make use of existing Intelligence facilities 
and shall utilise departmental intelligence for such production purposes." 
The directive also stipulates that national intelligence disseminated by the 
Central Intelligence Agency "shall be officially concurred In by the Intelli- 
gence Agencies or shall carry an agreed statement of substantial dissent 

These provisions are to scone extent clarified in Intelligence Directive 
No. 3 (See Annex No. 9) which defines national Intelligence as "integrated de- 
partmental intelligence that covers the broad aspects of national policy and 
national security, la of concern to more than one Department or Agency, and 
transcends the exclusive competence of a single Department or Agency or the 
Military Establishment. 11 

Directive No. 3 then plaoes on the Central Intelligence Agency the re- 
sponsibility for the production and dissemination of national intelligence. 
Such Intelligence is to be developed and assembled in coordination with other 
departments and agencies In order to obtain intelligence developed within the 



* The term "produce, " as used here, means the preparation and Issuance of as- 
sembled and Interpreted intelligence reports and estimates. 
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scope of their respective missions which will assist in the production or com- 

■ 

plemant the assembly of national intelligence, The directive also instructs 
all agencies to maintain sufficient research facilities to meet their individ- 
ual needs and to assist in satisfying the requirements of other agencies. 

Areas of "dominant interest, " a tern which is not specifically defined, 
are allocated by the directive to the various departments as follows : political, 
cultural and sociological Intelligence to the Department of State; military 
intelligence to the Army, naval intelligence to the Navy, air Intelligence to 
the Air Force; sod eoonomio, scientific and technological intelligence to "each 

agency in accordance with its respective needs," Upon this framework is built 
the formal program of intelligence production toy the departmental agencies and 

the Central Intelligence Agency. 

■ 

The significant provision of Directive No. 3 for the Central Intelligence 

Agency is the definition of national intelligence, for which the Agency is 
given exclusive responsibility, although it is recognized as having rights and 

responsibilities with respect to other forms of intelligence as well. In ef- 

feet the directive interprets the vague provision of the National Security Act 

on "intelligence relating to the national security" to cover a particular type 
of intelligence Reasonably distinct from departmental intelligence and con- 
forming to admittedly broad but generally comprehensible specifications. 

The purport of the National Security Act as supplemented by the directive 
In regard to the production of national intelligence can be understood and 

Justified in the light of the history and general objectives of the Act. Be- 
hind the concept of a Central Intelligence Agency lay the necessity not only 
for the coordination of diversified intelligence activities (See Chapter IV), 
and for the performance by the central agency itself of certain services of 
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common usefulness (See Chapters VT-U), "but also for the coordination of in* 
telligenoe opinion in the form of reports or estimates affecting generally the 
national security as a whole. 

Although the Act and the Intelligence Directives give the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency the independent right of producing national intelligence, Dlreo- 
tire No, 1 stipulates that such intelligence shall be officially concurred in 
by the intelligence agencies or shall carry statement of substantial dissent. 
As a practical natter, such estimates can be written only with the collabora- 
tion of experts in many fields of intelligence and vith the cooperation of 
several departments and agencies of Government. A national intelligence 
report or estimate as assembled and produced by the Central Intelligence 
Agency should reflect the coordination of the best intelligence opinion, 

based on all available information. It should deal with topics of vide 
scope relevant to the determination of basic policy, such as the assessment 
of a country's war potential, its preparedness for war, its strategic capabil- 
ities and intentions, its vulnerability to various forms of direct attack or 
indirect pressures. An intelligence estimate of such scope inevitably "tran- 
soends the exclusive competence of a single Department or Agency or ,the Mill* 
tary Establishment." A major objective, then, In establishing the Central In- 
telligence Agency was to provide the administrative machinery for the coordi- 
nation of intelligence opinion, for its assembly and review, objectively and 
impartially, and for its expression In the form of estimates of national scope 
and importance. 

THE CONCEPT OF RATIONAL IflTEIIIGENCE ESTIMATES 

» 

The concept of national intelligence estimates underlying the statute sod 
the directives 1 e that of an authoritative interpretation and appraisal that 



will serve as a firm guide to policy-makers and planners. A national .Intel- 
ligence estimate should reflect the coordination of the test intelligence: 
opinion . It should "be "based on all available infannatlan and be prepared with 
full Imowledge of our own plans and in the light cf our own policy requirements . 
The estimate should be compiled and assembled centrally by an agency whose 
objectivity and disinterestedness are not open to question- Its ultimate 
approval should rest upon the collective responsibility of the highest officials 
in the various intelligence agencies. Finally, it should command recognition 

and respect throughout the Government as the best available and presumably the 

» 

most authoritative Intelligence estimate. 

The production of national intelligence estimates ty the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency falls far short of such a concept, in part for reasons which the 
Central Intelligence Agency does not control. The principle of the authori- 
tative national intelligence estimate does not yet have established acceptance 
in the Government. Bach department still depends more or less on Its own Intel- 
ligence estimates and establishes its plans and policies accordingly. In the 
Military Establishment there is some coordination through the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff who rely upon the advice of the Joint Intelligence Committee which, in 
turn, rests primarily upon the contribution of the three Service departments. 
Neither the Central Intelligence Agency nor the State Department participates 
directly in these procedures in the Military Establishment, and the estimates 
of the Joint Intelligence Ccmmittee are in most cases more restricted in scope 
than a national intelligence estimate. Within the State Department the polloy- 
makers are, for the most part^ their own intelligence advisors.. Finally, there 
1b no systematic way of tapping that domestic intelligence information, which 

should be chiefly In the hands of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, having 
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a "bearing on broader intelligence issues. At the National Security Council 
level the intelligence estimate which is applied to policy papers is "brought 
to hear through the individual departmental representatives and the independ- 
ently produoed contributions of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Although the task: is made more difficult by a lack of general acceptance 
of the concept of national intelligence estimates in the Government, it is, 
nevertheless, the clear duty of the Central Intelligence Agency under the 
statute and the directives to assemble and produce such coordinated and authori- 
tative estimates. 



Agency but that this function is largely diffused and dispersed in an arganiza- 

tion which concerns itself vith a variety of intelligence-producing activities. 

These include summaries of current developments, political reports, background 
studies on countries and areas, economic reports , eto. (See Chapter VI). 

In the original Central Intelligence Group it was conceived that there 
would be a small organisation Of highly qualified individuals which would limit 
itself strictly to national intelligence problems and base its work primarily 
on the. specialized reports and estimates produced by the departments rather 
than employ a large research and analysis organization of its own* However, 
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TEE ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES OP THE CENTRAL HCTT.T.TGENCE AGENCY FOR THE j| 
PBODUCTIOT COT NATIONAL DfmTTQEKCE 



Unfortunately, the attention of the Central Intelligence Agency has been 
largely diverted from the objective of producing national intelligence. Ve 

find in examining its organisation and activities, that major emphasis is not 
placed on the unique national intelligence function of the Central Intelligence * 



t 



the character of the organisation changed, and the Office of Reports and Eeti- 
nates, which now carries out the responsibility of ' the Central Intelligence 
Agency for intelligence reporting, discbarges a large number of intelligence - 
producing functions. These include, to a limited extentr, the production and 
coordination of national Intelligence hut also other functions, to he describ- 
ed in Chapter VI. Some of the latter functions duplicate those carried on in 
other departments, and some are more in the nature of common services on he- 
half of the other agencies, although they are not always recognized as such* 

Ubder the Assistant Director for Reports and Estimates and his deputy is 



a large organisation 



lprising 



persons. There is a broad base of 



six regional or geographic Branches, each a research and estimate-producing 
unit with responsibility for one area of the world. Da addition, a Map Branch 
does map research and publishes map and geographic data and a Scientific 
Branch is concerned with studies in the field of scientific intelligence. 

Studies and estimates are also produced by fire "Consultants Panels" 



dealing vith economics, transportation and communications, military affairs, 
international organizations and "global eurvey>" respectively. The product of 
these Branches and Panels is issued through one of two "Groups," the Current 
Intelligence Group and Staff Intelligence Group which have editorial and de- 
partmental liaison responsibilities. A third Group, the BaBio Intelligence 
Group, performs supervisory and editorial functions with respect to the fulfil- 
ment of the National Intelligence Survey (basic intelligence) program by the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the departmental agencies, finally, a Plans 
and Policies Staff develops programs, priorities and policies for the Office 



and includes a small unit which handles Information from 
llgence sources. 



lioations Intel - 
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The Intelligence output of this organisation which can be properly termed 

» 

"national intelligence" is not impressive. The subjects are normally selected 

on the initiative of the staff itself or as the result of discussions in the 
National Security Council staff, where a member of the staff of the Office of 

Reports and Estimates generally participates. In producing these reports the 
Office usually employs the research of its own staff Instead of drawing to- 
gether and coordinating contributions from departmental agencies. Such depart- 
mental contributions are available to the Office of Reports and Estimates under 
the terms of National Security Council Intelligence Direct ire Ho.' 3 as inter- 
preted in Ho. 3/1 ( "Standard Operating Procedure for the Production of Staff 
Intelligence " ) but in fact only a small number of the reports are actually- 
derived from departmental contributions. The customary procedure has been for 
the Office of Reports and Estimates to prepare a basic draft which is then 

circulated to the Departments of State, Army, Navy and Air Force for their 
comments and concurrence or dissent. This procedure has proved to be ineffec- 
tive as a means of producing coordinated national intelligence. The depart- 
ments participate more as outsiders reviewing the material of another agency 
than as collaborators sharing responsibility in an enterprise of equal concern 
to all. 

In spite of the use of the system of concurrences for certain types of 
reports, the position today of the Central Intelligence Agency 1b that of an 
independent producer of national intelligence, the quality of whose product is 
variable and the influence of which is questionable. The tendency within the 
Central Intelligence Agency has been to emphasize the independent production 
of Intelligence and this emphasis has led to two results. 




In tine first place, the intelligence produced "by the Central Intelligence ) 
Agency baa not always teen relevant to policy requirements and has lacked of fee-! . 
tiveness. In the second place, there has been a failure to develop coordinated; 
national intelligence -which would supersede Independent departmental efforts: 

i 

to produce over-all Intelligence* 

i 

It is perhaps true that the efforts of the Central Intelligence Agency 

! • 

have been criticized partly because the opinions expressed by the Agency were 



occasionally at variance with the opinions held in the departments; but there 

have been other reasons. The independent Intelligence estimate is felt to be 

useful but never decisive inasmuch as the Central Intelligence Agency cannot 

♦ 

and does not by itself have all the specialised qualifications needed to pro- 
duce national intelligence, and is not, as an independent agency, in constant 
and intimate association with the policy-makers and planners, a knowledge of 
whose work and intentions is indiapensible to sound intelligence. 

There is also criticism that the product of the Central Intelligence Agency, 

4 

regardless of its quality or importance, gets formal circulation at the highest 
levels in the Government even though its content may not coincide with the 
views of departmental officials whose own Information may be more reliable and 
complete. There la in fact a seriouB danger that the product of the Central 
Intelligence Agenoy may be looked upon as coordinated national intelligence, 
which it usually Is not. 

What has happened is that the creation in the Central Intelligence Agenoy 

of a large Office of Reports and Estimates performing, as will be emphasized 

In the next chapter, a variety of funotions that are not truly related to the 

coordination of national intelligence estimates, necessarily means that concern 
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with national Intelligence problems Is diminished, that the area of competition 
vith the departmental agencies Is enlarged end that the Central Intelligence 
Agency concentrates more on the Independent production of intelligence than on 
its coordination* 

Administrative arrangements within the Central intelligence Agency and 
"between the Agency and the other departments and agencies have contributed to 
this situation* Personnel in the Office of Reports and Estimates who are 
responsible for national intelligence (and this includes almost everybody in 
part, inasmuch as national intelligence functions are scattered throughout all 
parts of the Office) receive little guidance as to what they should report on, 

* 

To a large extent they select their own subjects and establish their own priori- 
ties, and this practice only increases the criticism from which much of the 
* product suffers. Finally, the liaison relationships with outside agencies are 
unsatisfactory although this situation is largely the*reeult of the lack of a 
clear conception of the proper mission of the Central Intelligence Agency in 
the coordination of Intelligence opinion in the form of national estimates. 

■L/ The most significant exception to a rather general failure to coordinate 
: intelligence opinion in national estimates was a series of reports on Soviet 

^ 

capabilities and intentions, beginning in March, 191*8, by an ad hoc committee 
of representatives of the Departments of State, Army, Havy and Air Force under 
the chairmanship of the Central Intelligence Agency. This case illustrated 
that, when properly used, the existing interdepartmental arrangements can, 
under the leadership of the Central Intelligence Agency, provide the President 
and top policy-makers with an authoritative intelligence estimate. 

( After sane Initial delay following the receipt toy the Army of a disturbing 
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message from General Clay, the President on March. 16, 1948 received from Central 
Intelligence Agency a "brief short-range estimate as to the likelihood of war, 
discussed and oonourred In by all the interested agenoies* Divergent views had 
been reconciled and a unanimous estimate drafted. The importance of this pro- 
cedure* particularly in an emergency situation, is difficult to overemphasize; 
it Insures that all the Interested agenoies have contributed to consideration 
of the situation and establishes their collective responsibility for the esti- 
mate* If divergences cannot he reconciled, at least the opposing points of 
viev can be identified.* The possibility of any one service arriving at a 
false or completely contradictory estimate and of independent actions being 
taken as a result is thereby reduced. 



The procedure of consultation followed in March was in this particular 
case largely fortuitous. There was at the time no regularly established pro- 
cedure for such consultation. It was not nor has it since become normal prac- 
tice either for "ordinary" or "crisis" estimates as we believe it should. 



* The first message from General Clay was received on March 4th, but there 
does not appear to have been interdepartmental consultation before March 
13th. Although vievs were at first divergent, the estimate of March 16, 
19^8, submitted to the President, was unanimously concurred In by the Central 
Intelligence Agenoy and the intelligence agencies of the Departments of 
State, Army, Navy and Air Force. It estimated .the likelihood of war during 
the ensuing 60-day period. However, the next estimate in the series, dated 
April 2, 1948, which sought to extend the estimate beyond the 60-day period, 
was accompanied by an Air Force dissent on the grounds that the international 
situation was so delicate that it would be unwise to speculate beyond the 
short term. 

The circumstances leading to the March l6th estimate received vide publicity 
as a result of the reference to it in Vol. I, p. 1? of the Report of the 
Committee on the National Security Organization (Eberstadt Committee), in 
the following terms: "Testimony was presented to the Committee that in the 
spring of 1948, a mistaken intelligence estimate, prepared by a departmental 
intelligence agenoy, stimulated recommendations — which if followed — might 
well have had serious consequences. Fortunately, in this instance, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and other intelligence groxtps correctly evaluated 
the available Information in good time. M 
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In fact, one of the most important recommendations of this report Is that 

9 

a reconstituted Intelligence Advisory Committee should perform this function* 

* 

In at least one other situation requiring immediate intelligence inter- 
pretation there vaa onoe again only fortuitous coordination. This case vas the 
result of Intelligence received by the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
distributed by It. The Central Intelligence Agency performed only a secondary 
role and there vas no formal intelligence estimate* This further Illustrated 
the fact that, under present arrangements, recognised and prompt procedures 
are lacking for the author itat ire . coordination of intelligence views in an 
emergency situation* In addition, it vas seen that there is no regular and 
agreed arrangement for participation by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and for the use of Intelligence from domestic sources In a national estimate . 

PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVING THE PROMOTION OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 

In order to remedy the present unsatisfactory arrangements for the pro- 
duction of national intelligence estimates and provide for the coordination of 
intelligence opinion at times of crisis and for long term planning, as contem- 
plated in the National Security Act, there needs- to be a revision of the pres- 
ent arrangements- Insofar as the Central Intelligence Agency is concerned It 
Is necessary, In the first place, to make a clear distinction between the 
function of correlating national Intelligence opinion to assist plans and 

V.I 

policy formulation on the highest level and those intelligence reporting 
activities which may be assigned to the Central Intelligence Agency as a oen- 
tral service of common concern. 

The mission with respect to the production of national Intelligence cannot 
be fulfilled solely through a large staff such as* the present Office of Reports 
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and Estimates whose work %b directed more to the production of miscellaneous 
reports than to the coordination of national intelligence opinion. In our 
opinion the present Office of Reports and Estimates should be replaced and for 
it substituted two offices one of which, to he described in the next chapter, 
will not he involved with the production of national intelligence hut will 



perform intelligence research and reporting services of 



concern. The 



other office, an "Estimates Division, " would comprise a small group of highly 

■ 

selected individuals whose task it would be to draw upon and review the 



specialized intelligence product of the 



agencies in order to pre- 



pare, for final discussion and approval by the Intelligence Advisory Ccnmittee, 

* 

a finished national intelligence estimate. (This small group would rely pri- 
marlly upon the intelligence reports of the Individual agencies but it would 
have acoess to such source material as it requires in order to review depart- 
mental contributions and prepare consolidated estimates for final action by 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee . 

» 

* 

National intelligence estimates, in order to be authoritative, must be 
fully participated in by all of the principal Intelligence agencies in order 
that the best advice may be tapped and responsibility shared for those major 

■ 

estimates on which high policy decisions depend. Therefore, the Intelligence 

* ■ 

Advisory Committee, under the leadership of the Direotor of Central Intel- 
ligence, should actively assist in establishing and supervising the national 
intelligence production program as well as discuss and review the proposed 
estimates submitted to it for approval. The Committee would, at the same 
time, concern itself metre actively than at present with the coordination 
of the other intelligence activities of the various departments and agencies, 

as discussed in Chapter IV. In fact, by assuming an active responsibility for 
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the reoono illation of intelligence estimates the Committee would almost auto- 
matically he able to assist the Director more effectively in coordinating in- 
telligence requirements and developing sound arrangements for the coordination 
of intelligence generally* 

The membership of the Intelligence Advisory Cownittee, as ve have pointed 
out in Chapter 17, would include the Director of Central Intelligence as chair- 
man, and representatives from the Departments of State,* Army, Navy and Air 
Force and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. M hoc membership should "be 
given to other Agencies, such as the Atomic Energy Commission, Joint Staff and 
Research and Development Board, whenever appropriate. 

These revised arrangements should make adequate provision fbr the handling 
of major emergency situations so that there is automatic consultation and 
collective responsibility whan quick estimates are required* We have seen that 
in the past such consultation has been largely fortuitous and could not be 
relied upon to operate promptly. 

This proposal would not affect the responsibility of the Joint Intelligence 

Committee to prepare strictly military estimates for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and perform such other military duties as the Joint Chiefs cf Staff might 

* 

assign. Through the membership of the 8ervioe Intelligence chiefs on the In- 
telligence Advisory Committee and through close liaison between the Joint 
Intelligence Group and the new Estimates Division in the Central Intelligence 
Agency, every effort should be made to insure the consistency of the Joint 



* See below, page 159* for a discussion of the status of the State Department 



repres entat 1 ve • 
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Intelligenoe Committee's military appraisals and the broader national estimates 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and the Intelligence Advisory Committee, 

Whatever arrangement is decided upon, there are certain general condi- 

4 

tions which .must be observed, if intelligence estimates are to be sound and 
timely. All information, whether it originates from intelligence sources or 
whether it comes from other sources including operations, must be available 
to the intelligenoe people who by putting together and studying all of the 
bits of information muBt provide the overall interpretation. There is always 
a dangerous tendency, particularly in time of crisis, when it can be most 
serious, far vital information to be withheld on the grounds "ttbat the intel- 
ligence personnel should not see it because it concerns operations or for 
alleged security reasons. In other Instances the dissemination of vital but 
sensitive material is restricted to a very few people at the top levels with 
the result that those individuals who are most competent to analyze a particu- 
lar situation are left out of the picture entirely. It is therefore neces- 
sary that intelligence estimates be made in full light of our own policies and 

operations. The preparation of such estimates should not be impeded by any 

• > 

barriers arising from security considerations or otherwise, which may Jeop- 
ardize the soundness of the intelligence product. 

Finally, any discussion of the preparation of national estimates would be in- 
adequate without two caveats The first applies to those who prepare the estimates j 
the second to those who may use them. Prejudice in the. farm of stubborn adher- 
ence to preconceived ideas is likely to be the gravest danger to sound intelli- 
gence. Estimates are subject to the risk of being colored and twisted to reflect 
the prejudices of those wfco prepare them. This can best be countered byproviding 
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reasonable checks and "balances as ve have endeavored to do In the composition 
and responsibilities of the Intelligence Advisory Committee, If, for example, 
the State Department, vhich may be vedded to a particular policy, presents the 
faots distorted by faulty preconceptions, the final product, as reflected in 
an intelligence estimate, will be defective- It is hoped that in ouch a case 
the new Estimates Group of the Central Intelligence Agency vill supply an ini- 
tial corrective and that the non-State Department members of the Intelligence 
» 

Advisory Committee vill have sufficient breadth of knowledge to challenge the 

» ■ 

State Department estimate. Likewise, military estimates should be submitted 
to scrutiny so that they are compatible with each other and avoid the error, 
however unconscious, of magnifying the needs of their own branch of the Service. 

The Intelligence Advisory Committee, if it functions properly, and is as- 
sisted by the disinterested work of the Central Intelligence Agency is the body 
where such distortions should be caught and corrected and the prejudices of 
one mind challenged by the thinking of a mind which at least does not suffer 
from' the same prejudices. 

In turn, prejudice cm the part of the policy-makers may render them blind 
even to brilliant achievements of an intelligence service. They may Just re- 
fuse to listen to what they do not like. Hence, nothing would be more dan- 
gerous than to believe that if we once had an effective intelligence service 
and an efficient intelligence estimating bod$ we would be Immune to a disaster 
like Pearl Harbor. 

* 

This^does not lead to the conclusion that intelligence is futile. It 
merely shows its limitations. If the intelligence appraiser can keep from 

twisting and coloring the data he receives and if the policy-maker can keep a 
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relatively open mind and be prepared for continual re-evaluatlon of the aseump- 
tions on which he is relying, then Bound intelligence estimates can be a 
pillar of strength for our national security. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) In the Central Intelligence Agency there has been oonfUBion between 
the responsibility of producing coordinated national intelligence estimates 
and responsibility for miscellaneous research and reporting activities. 

(2) The provisions of the National Security Act for the production of 
national intelligence estimates, as Interpreted by the National Security 
Council Intelligence Directives, are sound but have not been effectively 
carried out. 

(3) There should be created in the Central Intelligence Agency a small 
Estimates Division which would draw upon and review the specialized intelli- 
gence product of the departmental agencies in order to prepare coordinated 
national Intelligence estimates* 

(U) Under the leadership of the Director of Central Intelligence, these 
estimates should be submitted for discussion and approval by the reconstituted 
Intelligence Advisory Committee whose members should assume collective respon-r 
sibility for them. 

(5) Provision should be made in these arrangements for the handling of 
crisis situations when coordinated estimates are required without delay. 

4 

(6) Coordinated intelligence estimates produced in this way must, in 
order to be effective, be recognized as the most authoritative estimates avail- 
able to the policy makers. 




CHAPTER VI 



SERVICES OF COMMON CONCERN: 
INTELLIGENCE RESEARCH AND REPORTS 



PROPOSED RESEARCH AND J 



?S DIVISION 



We have recommended in the preoeding chapter that there be created a 
small, high-level Estimates Division to conoern itself primarily with the cor- 
relation of national intelligence, subject to final approval by the Intel- 
ligence Advisory Committee, If the responsibility of the Central Intelligence 
Agency far the production of national . intelligence is assumed by this Esti- 
mates Division, there will remain certain research and intelligence reporting 
functions now being performed by the Office of Reports and Estimates which 
might properly be carried out as a service of common concern by a newly con- 
stituted "Research and Reports Division 11 . Other activities of the Office of 
Reports and Estimates should be discarded as being superfluous or competitive 
with the proper activities of departmental intelligence. 

There is presently within the Office of Reports and Estimates a nucleus 
for the proposed Research and Reports Division in fields of common concern* 

It includes the Scientific Branch/ which should be strengthened and have re- 

■ 

attached to it the Nuclear Energy Group; the Map Branch, which produces maps 
and map intelligence as a recognized common service; the Economic and (Trans- 
portation Panels; and seme elements from the Geographic Branches . To these 
there should be added the Foreign Documents Branch of the Office of Operations 
(See below, page 10?) and the library, biographical and other registers and In- 
dices presently maintained by the Office of Collection and Dissemination. 

m 

Generally speaking, this Division will be responsible for authoritative 
research ajjd reports in economic, scientific and technological intelligence, 




the maintenance of central reference facilities, and such other matter a as are 
deemed of common concern. To the extent necessary) it will also coordinate the 
activities of the other agencies in these fields- Its staff should include in 
appropriate cases adequate representation from the State Department and Serv- 
ices so that, subject to policy guidance from the principal consumers, its 
products will represent the coordinated opinion of the "best available talent 
and should be fully responsive to the requirements of the consumer agencies. 

♦ 

In this chapter we suggest the type of activity which should be disoon- 
tinued as unessential or duplicative, the type of activity which should be 
{retained as a common service and same activities, not presently carried out in 
the Office of Reports and Estimates, which should be performed by the proposed 
Research and Beports Division as services of cannon concern. It would be the 
responsibility of the National Security Council, acting on the advice of the 
Director of Central Intelligence and the Intelligence Advisory Committee, to 
determine which of these central servioes might properly be performed, and we 
believe that the Coordination Division Qreoonstituted Interdepartmental Co- 
ordinating and Planning Staff) should examine this problem and prepare the 
necessary plans. 

PERIODICAL SUMMARIES 

The Of fioe of Reports and Bstjjoates presently produces current intelligence 
in two principal farms: a top secret Daily Summary and a seoret Weekly Summary. 
The former comprises abstracts of a small number of incoming' and outgoing 

cables received during the preceding twenty-four hours. Approximately ninety 
per cent of the oontente of the Daily Summary is derived from State Department 
sources, including botji operational as well as intelligence material. There 
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are occasional comments by the Central Intelligence Agency on portions of the 
Summary, but these, for the most pert, appear gratuitous andi lend little weight 
to the material itself. The result is a fragmentary publication which deals 

* 

with operations as veil as intelligence, without necessarily being based on the 
most significant materials in either category. In a summary of this type, cir- 
culated to the President and the highest officials of the Government, there is 
an inherent danger that it will be misleading to its consumers. This Is because 
it Is baaed largely on abstracts of State Department materials, not In histor- 
ical perspective, lacking a full knowledge of the background or policy involved 
and with little previous consultation between the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the State Department . Moreover, it is incomplete because it is not based on 

all the most important materials . 

The Weekly Summary is more widely circulated than the Daily Summary, but 
also represents primarily politioal reporting and competes for attention with 
several departmental weekly suznnaries, particularly those of the State Depart- 
ment and the Department of the Army. 

Still another periodical publication is the monthly ,f Review of the World 
Situation. " 

These summaries, particularly the Daily, are the subject of considerable 
controversy and are received with expressions ranging from moderate interest 
to strong criticism. The Weekly and the Daily are, to a certain extent, duplica- 
tive in that the State Department, to which political intelligence has been, 
assigned as an area of dominant interest, also disseminates its own operational 
and intelligence summaries on the highest levels. As both Summaries consume 
an inordinaJp^Sount of time and effort and appear to be outside of the domain 

B 
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of the Central Intelligence Agency, we believe that the Daily, and possibly 
the Weekly, Stannary should be discontinued in their present fom. We do, how- 
ever, appreciate the fact that, to some extent, there may be a need for such 
summaries* and we suggest that the newly constituted Coordination Division ex- 
amine the situation to determine whether there is such a need and how it can 
best be net* 

MISCELLANEOUS REPORTS AND MEMORANDA 

The Office of Reports and Estimates also produces a variety of other re- 
ports, studies and summaries. Same of these are strategic and basic studies 
on foreign countries or areas, presenting the political, economic and military 
situation. Others are intended to be estimates of current international prob- 
lems. These are formal reports, dealing with a variety of subjects ranging from 
"Possible Developments in China" to "Opposition to the ECA". These estimate- 
type reports are circulated throughout the various agencies for the purpose of 
obtaining concurrence or dissent. But the fact that they are so circulated in 
no way means that they are properly coordinated estimates which represent the 
beet thinking on the subject under review. They often deal with topios which 
are not particularly relevant to departmental problems or national issues, 
with the result that the various agencies often feel that it is an imposition 
to be burdened with the responsibility for reviewing these documents, making 
appropriate comments and noting concurrence or dissent. 

■* 

'The Office of Reports and Estimates also initiates More informal reports 
by means of intelligence memoranda produced spontaneously or in answer to spe- 
cific requests. These are not coordinated by circulation through the other 
agencies. Subjects again differ widely and Include such topics as "Soviet 

Financing of the French Coal Strike" and "Tungsten in South Korea 
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. Knob of this production is acadamio, tends to duplicate work In other de- 
partments, lias little relation to national intelligence, and is not produced 
as a recognized service of common concern. On the other band, some of this 
production might, subject to general agreement, be performed as a central com- 
mon service. In our opinion, the newly constituted Research and Reports Divi- 
sion should refrain fl*om the production of essentially political studies and 
miscellaneous reports and should concentrate its effort upon the production of 

reports in those fields clearly assigned to it as recognized services of com- 
mon concern. 



THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE SURVEY 

Under National Security Council Intelligence Directive No. 3, the Central 
Intelligence Agency is charged with preparing an outline for the National In- 
telligence Survey — an extensive series of basic studies on all countries and 
areas of the world — and with coordinating the necessary departmental contribu- 
tions. This study has been assigned to the Office of Reports and Estimates, not 
as th^produoer, but rather as coordinator of the program,under specifications 
and priorities approved by the Joint Intelligence Committee. This coordination 
is achieved through the allocation of topics for research and production for 
the particular purpose of the Survey series, but there is no provision for cen- 
tralization or coordination of current production in these fields. 

Under this series, various chapters and sections have been farmed out to 
the State Department, the Services, and other qualified agencies. For instanoe, 
the Army has been assigned the responsibility for the sections on transportation 
and communications. The assignment of these sections does not mean that Army 
is recognized as having either primary interest in, or continuing responsibility 
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for, intelligence vith respect to transportation and. communications. For the 

» 

purpose only of the handbooks, the national intelligence Surrey eliminates dup- 

. ■ * m r * 

,11 cation of production In certain fields and provides temporary editorial 
coordination of basio intelligence through the allocation of. topics. It does 
not solve the problem of centralizing or coordinating continuing research and 
production in the fields of common interest. 



ECONOMIC, SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL IRTELLIGKNCB 

The Offloe of Beports anji Estimates appears to hare made no serious attempt 
to produce coordinated estimates or authoritative intelligence in the fields 
'Of econcblc, technological and scientific intelligence, in vhich no department 
*» recognized as having a dominant interest. The six Geographic Branches, the 
Lentlf ic Brench and a number of the Consultant Panels ore variously interested 
4ln these fields but have seldom produced authoritative intelligence contribu- 
tions therein. We have found in our examination of the Central Intelligence 

■ 

Agency, State Department and the three Service intelligence agencies that there 
in much duplication and little coordination of production on these subjects. 
Although often along parallel lines, studies are independently produced by the 
various agencies and do not» therefore, represent the best available coordinated 
opinion. 

There has been an attempt in National Security Council Intelligence Direc- 
tive No. 3 to guide the effort of the various agencies into coordinated chan- 
nels by the allocation of certain fields of dominant interest, but in the 

fields of economic , scientific and technological intelligence, each agency 1b 
authorized to produce in accordance vith its needs. Thus, it is in these 
fields, left open to all agenolea and for vhich responsibility is 




divided and diffused, that the proposed Research and Reports Division, could 
perform a valuable service of common interest by centralizing or coordinating 

research and intelligence production* 



It is doubtful whether such a high degree of centralization in these fields, 
including some essentially military intelligence,! a desirable in this country. 
Our Servioe intelligence agencies have "been assignedfieldsof dcminant interest, 
and they will continue to produce military intelligence within these areas, 
However, even if each intelligence agency confines Itself almost entirely to 
the production of intelligence within its field of dominant interest, there 
remains a vast area of common interest in such necessary supporting fields as 
economic, scientific and technological intelligence. 

The economic field could include, for example , industrial production, eco- 
nomic resources, metallurgy, fuel% power, .camnunioat ions and telecotamuni cations. 



IKiese are some of the subjects where there is present duplication among our 
agenoies and In which a great economy of effort and, iaprovement of product 
would result If Intelligence were produced centrally. To provide an effective 
Contribution, the centrally produced reports on economic and industrial matters 

Bust represent the most 'authoritative coordinated opinion on the subject and 

■ 

* > * 
ttust be accepted as such by the consumer agencies. A principal new consumer 

would be the Estimates Division, recommended in the preceding chapter. Ve 

also recognize that the requirements of the various agencies in these matter* 

of common concern vill differ, and that each agency vlll need to adapt to its 

Jsrtta particular problems the intelligence produced in these fields. 

i 

i 

Pew subjects of intelligence are more important than soience aiai tech- 
faology^and yet little success .has been achieved in this country toward coor- 
dinating Intelligence collection and production in these fields . Among the 

i ' 

■ i 

Agencies which are interested and In a position to contribute are not only the 

\- ■ I 

jCMntral Intelligence. Agency, the State Department and the three Services, but 

■i 

Stleo the Atomic Energy Commission and the Research and Development Board.* 

.. Wfe 1»lleve that there Is an obvious need for more centralization of scien- 
jfcifio intelligence • Where centralization is not practioal there should be the 
Closest coordination among the existing agencies through the use of committees 
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euoh as the present interdepartmental atomic energy Intelligence ccromittee 
which works in consultation with the Nuclear Energy Group of the Office of 
Special Operations (See "below, page 11^). A strong Scientific Branch, as a com- 
mon service within the Central Intelligence Agency, would he the logical focal 
point for the coordination and appropriate centralization of scientific intel- 
ligence. There appears to he no overriding reason for the segregation of the 
Nuclear Energy Group within the Office of Special Operations, and it would he 
preferable to reattach this Group to the Scientific Branch, even though some 

* 

insulation may he neoesaary for security reasons •* 

To fulfill its responsibilities as the chief analytical and evaluating 
unit for scientific intelligence, and consequently as the principal guide for 
collection, the Braaoh would have to he staffed by scientists of the highest 
qualifications. We appreciate that in such a Branch It would be Impossible to 
obtain a leading scientist for each of the many segments of scientific and tech- 
nological intelligence, but we believe that a staff of moderate size and of 
high quality can cope with the normal research and evaluation,co-opting, where 
necessary, personnel from such organizations as the Research and Development 
Board and the Atomic Energy Commission* 

CONCISIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) In addition to the Estimates Division recommended in toe previous 
Chapter, there should he created out of the present Office of Reports and Es- 
timates a Research and ReportB DiTiBion to accomplish central research in, and co- 
ordinated production of, intelligence in fields of common interest. The staff 



* We understand that since this report was written steps have "been taken to 
4 create a separate Office of Scientific Intelligence which is to Include the 

\ Nuclear Energy Group . 
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lp? tJiiB Division should include fluff io lent representation frcm the State Da- 

• i ■ 

'partment and the Services to insure jiat their needs are adequately net. 

(2) The Coordination Division (reconstituted Interdepartmental Coor- 
■ ■ . . 

!ftJL»p.ting and Planning Staff) should he given the responsibility for studying 

frtfce aptual soppe of the Research and BepprtB Division and for recommending 



bo services of common concern vhifh should ]>e performed centrally. 
[ fa) The propriety of the preparation by the Central Intelligence Agency 
i of essentially political summaries should he reviewed, taking into considera- 

. : I 

, p 

jtion the need for such summaries, t^e existence of a number of duplicating 
jraM&les and the particular capabilities of the Individual departments to 
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Ik) The various reports, studies end sunmaries vhich are jaot national 
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ij^^XJlgenoe or recognized services of common oonoern should he discontinued. 
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CHAPTER VH 

SERVICES OF COMMON CONCERN: 
THE COLLECTION OF OVERT INTELLIGENCE 



The Off ic© of Operations, under an Assistant Director, performs a central 
common service through the collection of overt intelligence by three essentially 
distinct means: the Contact Branoh lj responsible for the exploitation of 
business concerns and other non-governmental organizations and individuals In 
the United States as souroes of foreign intelligence information; the Foreign 
Broadcast Information Braaoh is responsible for ail federal monitoring of 
foreign propaganda and press broadcasts; and the Foreign Documents Branch ex- 
ploits foreign language documents and foreign periodicals and press for intel- 
ligence purposes. 

CONTACT BRANCH 

National Security Council Intelligence Directive No. 7 (See Annex No. 13) 
provides that "The Central Intelligence Agenoy shall be responsible for the 
exploitation, on a highly selective basis, -within the Tftiited States of business 

■ 

concerns, other non-governmental organizations and individuals as souroes of 
foreign intelligence inf oxratian" . The directive alBo establishes the general 
rules under vhioh these activities are to be conducted and provides for the 
nays in vhioh the needs of the other intelligence agencies are to be met . This 
represents an Important step forward toward tapping a valuable source of in- 
telllgence and overcoming the difficulties encountered during World Wa3r II, 
vhen procedures far this purpose had to be injprovised and the overlapping in- 

terests of a. number of agencies reconciled. 

* 

The amount of foreign intelligence -which can be obtained through the ex- 
ploitation of non-govemn»ntal sources in the Uhited States is considerable, 

9S 
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and its quality can be very high If appropriate arrangement a are made end dis 
crimination is employed. 



These organizations and individuals are in a position to provide inform- 
ation oVteined from their, foreign contacts and from the findings of their ovn 

• - ■ 

i 

i people abroad. They can also supply valuable information as reflected in their 



i 



ovn commercial and other dealings 



In all of these nays the intelligence aim 



of the Government can be assisted in reaching farther and 



new souroes of intelligence can be developed and operations can be supported. 
There seems no question but that this entire activity is properly centralised 
as an intelligence service of coamon concern. 




The Contact Branch seems to hare successfully initiated the handling of 
these problems and to have gained the confidence of the agencies it ie serving. 
Through its Washington headquarters and 



field offices in the ttaited 



States it has developed an organization to exploit the local contacts on which 
this method of collecting intelligence depends. A good start has "been made in 
setting up these offices, acquainting the field representatives with the re- 
quirements of the consumers and solving the problems involved In establishing 
useful contacts and developing the means of exploiting them* Through the as- 
signment to some field offices of liaison representatives from the Service in- 
telligence agencies an attempt has teen made to satisfy their special require - 
rants and take advantage of their contacts. 

At the present time, about one -half of the intelligence collection activ- 
ity of the Contact Branch is spontaneous , that is, it is not In response to 
specific Intelligence requests submitted by the consumer agencies. In part, 
this is due to the fact that the Branch ie not yet fully acquainted vith the 
requirements of its consumers, and, conversely, the consumers do not clearly 
appreciate the capabilities and limitations of the Branch. It is also a result 
of the general lack of coordination of Intelligence operations vhich has ""been 
noted elsewhere in this report. 

There ie little systematic inter-agency planning of Intelligence require- 
ments and of the best vays of satisfying these requirements. The collectors 
of Intelligence are often in the position of having to guess what Is wanted 
and making their own decisions as to what Is important. However, the Con* 
tact Branch has made a particularly strong effort to bring its field collectors 
and the consumers of its intelligence together so that they might better under- 
stand their respective capabilities and requirements. 
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It is not accurate to regard the work of the Contact Branch as entirely 

• ■ . * 

in contrast to the covert collection by the Off ice of Special Operations. 





i 



I A further difficulty arises from the administrative arrangements in the 

1 ' ■ : ■ 

^Central Intelligence Agency whereby control oyer the dissemination of the re- £ 



i 



ports of the Contact Branch is exercised by the Office of Collection and Bis* 

'. • • • . » 

semination which does not have intimate knowledge of the dissemination problems 

m 

rpf the Branch* This also applies to the handling of the intelligence requests J 
^mibmitted by various agencies, as these, too, must go through the Office of 

* * 

'Collection and Dissemination, As a result of these procedures, the Contact 
Branch is to some extent impeded In its efforts to he in Intimate touch with J 

the agencies it serves and cannot axwaye control the handling of sensitive ma- 
Aerials It collects so as to protect its own sources. 
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Although in soma cases the information which it receives may he readily obtain- 
able without security restrictions, in other cases highly confidential re la- 
iione with the outside contacts are required and the greatest discretion must 
e exercised In obtaining the desired Intelligence. Uhless good security is 
intalned Individuals and Institutions will be reluctant to assist In these 
itstlvlties lest they become suspect to their customers and business associates 

■V 

\ 

W other, foreign governments and nationals with which- they deal. These sources 

ifr x\ot wish to be embroiled In anything that resembles espionage despite their 

■ m 

Eagerness to place at the disposed of the Government inf ongation which they £ 
Jieouire In their nonnal course of business. The Contact Branphj therefore, m 

■ . . . , . ; % . * L * j ' ' I 

l^as 4 peculiar problem, and it is neoessary that its entire relationship with 
private organisations and individuals be conducted with ccsqplete security aa 
ifell as with discretion and tact. 



i 
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A further Important source of inffcmation, the exploitation for intelli- 
gence purposes of foreign indiriduals and groups in the United States is also 



As a nation, ve hare not yet fully appreciated 
tjbe Intelligence possibilities to be exploited at home. In the case of foreign 
ration al e and groups ve are still confused as to the respective claims of n se- 

cpcrity* and " intelligence w and have not yet clearly vorked out the proper re- 

l 

J^tionship betveen the Federal Bureau of Investigation on the one hand and the 

» - 

Cjentral Intelligence Agency, the State Department and the Service Intelligence 

i 

r 

ejgenclee on the other hand. 

She Central Intelligence Agency and the other intelligence agencies have 
^■•4jP developed coordinated and effective policies and procedures for the ex- 

of intelligence in this in^portant field. The charter of the Central 
ftelligence Agency in this respect, as prescribed in National Security Council 
^e^igence Directive No, 7, is broad, and Includes the exploitation of "non- 
>veraaental organizations and individuals as sources of foreign intelligence 
;[nformation w . The federal Bureau of Investigation, hovever, has a major in- 
nit in foreign Individuals and groups in the Halted States because of the 
tetflble security implications. The Bureau has in its hands considerable in- 
^onnation concerning many such individuals and groups, but this tafoimation 
"been obtained primarily with security rather than intelligence considera- 
tiona 1b mind and is not normally given the kind of interpretation or disseai- 
ion that intelligence requires if it is to be properly used. Moreover, the 
federal Bureau of Investigation is, in oases vhere it has a security interest, 
Reluctant on security grounds to have intelligence exploitation by outside 
|peneies. The general result of this situation is that an important source of 
jbitelligenoe is not being fully exploited. Part of the remedy lies, as pointed 
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out In Chapter IV, In a general review and improvement in the handling of in* 
telligenoe derived from domestio sources ao that it 1b incorporated as part of 
the broader intelligenoe picture. 

Although the Contact Branch has the responsibility within the Central In- 
telligenoe Agency, and mure generally on behalf of all the intelligence agen- 
cies, to develop foreign intelligence from foreign contacts in the United 
States, both the Off ice of Special Operations and the Office of Policy Coordi- 
nation are also very much interested in some of these same groups and individ- 
uals vho may provide important assistance for the conduct of secret intelli- 
gence and secret operations abroad. It is, therefore, important that conmon 
procedures be developed for handling these cases and that appropriate arrange- 
ments be worked out, possibly through the Contact Branch, vith the ?#dera!f 

Bureau of Investigation and vith the State Department and Service agencies to 

• * 

the extent of their interest. In addition, the Contact Branch could, wherever 

appropriate, serve the other two Offices as an intermediary vith the foreign 

w 

groups and Individuals. It would also seem that the present procedure whereby 
correspondence exchanged between the Contact Branch and the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation gees through the -Executive for Inspection and Security of the Cen- 
tral Intelligenoe Agency could be simplified so that the Contact Branch could 
deal directly vith the Bureau,' 




This whole question of the exploitation for intelligenoe purposes of 
foreign groups and Individuals in the Ifctited States Is a clear example where 
the reconstituted Intelligence Advisory Committee, with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation as a member, should establish principles and rules for coordina- 
tion. We recommend that in this way further eff ortB be made to work out an 
agreed procedure which would permit adequate exploitation of foreign intelligence 



~\ 



jourbes In the United States while taking into account the legitimate security 
fcittfttt of the Federal Bureau of Imreetigation/ 

I " * : 

■i 

| The aloee relat icmship betveen the work of the Contact Branch, Office of 

eoial Operations and Qffioe of Policy Coordination ia the basis for our 

. . . . 

•$oo*naandation that their activities be closely integrated in a new Operations 

. . • . t • : ; - " 

ifcriaion. (See "be low, page 116) # This relationship can >e summarized as follows: 




j^iaied; for example, the Off ices of Special Operations 



(2) There are close connections between the foreign nationals and 
jflte^gn groups in this country and those abroad; consequently, the opera- 

^\:^^^ojuiL problems of Contact Branch and the other two Offices are closely 

ad Policy Co- 

•oifdination nay hare a definite interest in certain foreign nationals and 
groups in this country who can assist then in their operations abroad; 

(3) Both the Contact Branch and the Off loe of Special Operations 
are field Intelligence collection operations and are, to a large extent, 

* 

guided by the sane collection requirements of the various Government 
agencies. They should serve their consumers in a coordinated manner; 

(h) Contact Branch has, to some extent, the sane security problems 
of protecting source as the Office of Special Operations; 
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(3) There is a olosctr relationship betveen the Contact Branch 

; ■ , : , ■■■ : '.. ■ r. . r l' >r 

>the Office of Special Operations and Office of Policy Coordination than 
there is betveen the Contact Branch and the other tvo branches with which 

* 

•At is now associated under the Office of Operations. 



FOREIGN BROADCAST INFORMATION BRANCH 



Under National Security Council Intelligence Direotive No. 6 (See Annex 
No. 12); the Central Intelligence Agency ifl assigned the mission of monitoring 
all foreign propaganda and press 'broadcasts and disseminating the resulting 
intelligence « These duties are carried out by the Foreign Broadcast Informa- 
tion Branch (FBIB) of the Office of Operations which conducts actual monitoring 



operations 




Approximately 2,000,000 vorda are monitored daily by these stations,, of 
'which 150,000 are cabled to this country after local editing. Upon reoeipt 
here, this material is re-edited and published as a dally summary of approxi- 
mately 90,000 words. In addition, weekly suanarles and special digests on 
particular topics are prepared* A considerable amount of data is produced for 
the "Voice of America" activity of the State Department. Most of this moni- 
toring *work is routine, but the Branch also receives from various agencies 
statements of their continuing requirements as veil as specific requests. 



In general, it can be said that the Foreign Broadcast Information Branch 
performs a non -cont rovers ial cannon service "which is well received by the con- 
sumer agencies. If there is any reservation as to the usefulness of its work, 
it is that the material is not analyzed or evaluated prior to dissemination; 
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>rely ocanpiled and presented factually. However, this seems to he a 
'frtip&r arrangement although there should he appropriate machinery outside the 

* 

jBraaoh f or taking the monitoring reports and Interpreting them in light of 
father related intelligence. This would seem to he a proper function of the 

■ i ! ! 

v." : 

iippraiaers and producers of intelligence, although the Foreign Broadcast In- 

.1 ' : 1 

*' ' ■ ,* 

[formation Branch, possessing as it does the fitfJ. coverage, could oontipne to 
jttake summaries of the traffic it monitors. If, as was suggested in Chapter 71, 

! i 

i 1 

t Beeearoh eo^d Reports Division is created for research on questions of common 
t^r^st, this might he the proper place where this material could he further 

t ■ ■ * 

; i 

d and appropriate studies prepared. The political analysis, however, 




ouil he done in the St&te Department . 




yip have experienced some difficulty in arriving at a recqpe^d^tlon as to 
l&are the Foreign Broadcast Infoxmticjn l^fnch should he placed a? opr 

fowitatlou for tf» dl W sal of th. otW fuactioas of tb, pffio* of 

e the war* of th£ Breach is essegatledly an operat^ f^^tj^op 
is also a purely overt one, and this millta^ qflfflft ftM g^^ 1 ^ P 1 ^ 1 ^ it 






* M *to jproposed Operations Division vhjioh TOti4.jp concerned almost ewl^ivejy 
iftthp overt operation*. On the othpr. head, the fact that J&e Bro^qh 



operational argues against placing it in the proposed Research and Reports Di- 
vision which would be engaged In performance of purely static functions. On 
balance, ve incline to the view that, as between. the two, the Operations Divi- 
sion, with its greater facilities for handling communication operations in 
general, is the preferable place within the Central Intelligence Agency.. 



Of course, the product of the Branch should 



be Immediately available to the new Research and Reports Division for analysis . 

FOREIGN DOCUMENTS BRANCH 

The third Branch of the Office of Operations is the Foreign Documents 
Branch whioi has the responsibility for exploiting foreign language documents 
and foreign periodicals and press for intelligence purposes. Unlike the Foreign 
Broadcast Infoimtion Branch and the Contact Branch, which operate by virtue 
of charters accorded the Central Intelligence Agency by National Security 
Council Intelligence Directive Nos. 6 and 7, respectively, the Foreign Docu- 
ments Branch has no such charter ana is, therefore, not recognized officially 

m 

as a unique common service. The other departments and agencies do some of 
their own translations of foreign language documents, etc., but also rely on 
the Foreign Documents Branch. 

The Foreign Docunants Branch is engaged, in completing its exploitation of 
large quantities of materials captured during the recent war. In addition, it 
monitors current press and periodical publications and besides these routine 
translations it occasionally translates specific documents upon request. It 
also maintains for the various consumer agencies a continuing program of 




itr&oiing front periodic^ publications specific materials in such fields as 
ictronloe, transportation, etc. ' 

"There is a constant and large flow of production from the Foreign Doou- 
its feraooh In the. f dm cf extracts from the foreign press; current periodical 
istracts, hath general and technical, dealing with items of intelligence value 



jidn 'todT Dissemination; biographical intelligence reports j a bibliography of 

■ 

jaian peirlodibals, special accession lists and various translations of our- 
foterial to meet continuing requirements. 

^Jbarim&<?h as it is virtually impossible to have a large pool of expert 
i.latora whp are at the same time specialists in various fields, it is most 
;ant that the work of an agency such as the Foreign Documents Branch be 
formed in close relationship to and under the constant guidance of the oon- 



f 



iftxicih represent fcieful' sod recognised functions In their own field but have no 
Jfarticular relation to eaoh other, 

(2) The Contact Branch should be Integrated with the Office of Special 

-.ft: - -■ - ' t ■.. ■■' 

Operation^ and Office oi Policy Coordination under single over-all direction 
(Operations Division) within the Central Intelligence Agency. 




M 
I 



I 



Stained in Soviet and other foreign periodicals; an industrial card file reo- 9 
■d for Inclusion In the foroigi Industrial Begieter of the Office of Coliee- 



i 



i 



Agencies* It would, therefore, seem that Instead of being associated in 
' 4 4 Sft loe of Operations with the Contact Branch and the Foreign Broadcast In- 



fconaation Branch, with whloh it has little In common, it would be preferable * 
£or the foreign Documente Branch to be a part of the proposed Besearch and 

• f ■ 

Reports Division suggested in Chapter VI, 

\ ■ ' .■ . ' ■" \ ■ ■ • i 

COffCLOSIOJtS ARD HEC0MMESBATI0N8 w 
(l) The Off loe of Operations consists of three distinctive activities, 



i 



Intelligence 



foreign nationality groups and foreign individuals 1b tHe l*ited States, and 



steps should be ta] 



Intelligence 



genoe Advisory Ocmaittee to ooordinate the activities of the various agencies 
in this field. 

(10 The foreign Poounanbs Branoh should "be nade part of the proposed 

* 

Research and Reports Division if one is created. 

(5) IT the yoreiffi Broadcast Iafoiwation Branch remains a part of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, it should probably he administered by the nev 
Operations Diriaion, Twit ito product should lw currently arailAble for analysis 
In the nav Research and Report b Division. 
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CHAPTER Vin 

SERVICES OF COMMON CONCERN: 
THE COLLECTION OF SECRET INTELLIGENCE 

Dtader normal peacetime conditions, the bulk of the Information on which 



a government base* its action in the international field is obtainable by overt 



means — that is to say, through iiplomatio and military establishments, 
through the press, scientific and technical publications and the normal chan- 
nels of trade and international intercourse. With these facilities available, 



tively secondary importance* In fhot, as mentioned above, insofar as our own 
Government is concerned, covert collection of intelligence vaa a negligible 
factor prior to World W&r XX. 

Today it is an understatement to describe conditions as merely abnormal. 
*They are uniquely difficult from the viewpoint of intelligence. Where Com- 
munist regimes are in control the ordinary means of securing information 

are generally lacking. In these areas, it is true, we have a few diplo- 
mat io missions and here and there some consular establishments* Their staffs, 
however , are so restricted and spied upon that they cannot perform their usual 

Information gathering functions. Even the type of information that is 
available for the asking here In the United States is unobtainable there. 
In this whole great area of communist domination it is not only military 
information whioh is kept secret, but it is hard to get even stool e and 
seemingly innocuous details relating to the economic, financial and polit- 
ical developments which may furnish vital clues to political and military 
trends. 
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f 00 ^ Also, the methods of fifth column penetration practiced by the Corammiflta 

i • 

1 follow a unique pattern in various foreign countries and in the United States 

! • ■ ■!•»,*".' 

'■ . . f - . ■ 7 * ' * 

which oalla far the beat that we hare in the field of counter-intelligence. 

■ 

* ■ - * ' - . 

! As a result of this, there is an urgent call upon our skill and ingenuity 



i 



! to find methods of informing ourselves about Iron Curtain countries. As we 




\ 

placed oxJuour secret intelligence and counter-intelligence and hence they have 
y a higher priority in our over -ail intelligence picture than in the past. 

Ot TBS CfflJTRAL UTTZLLiaKNCB AGKKCX TO CGJfBXT, SBCftET IOTEUJ£J3}CS 

k 

-p^- i---53Mj responsibilities of the Cental Intelligence Agency for the collection 
if- wipprt Intelligence abroad are performed as a "service of common conceit" 





accordance with the terms of National Security Council Intelligence Direc- 
ftive Ho* 5 of December 12, 19^7. (See Annex Ko. 11 ). Tftillke the collection 
■jQfif overt intelligence, where the mission of the Central Intelligence Agency is 

one, the collection of practically all covert foreign intelligence 
jU assigned to the Agency. 

I • 

! , ' Intelligence DireotlYe Hp. 5 glTea to the Central Intelligence Agency the 
{following duties i 

ft. To conduct ail organised federal espionage operations abroad, 
j except for agreed activities by other departments and agencies. 

- To conduct ail organised federal counter-espionage abroad, in- 
eluding occupied areas* 
} fl. To coordinate covert and overt intelligence collection, and to 

■ 

ooorMaate the aotlTltleo of caeual agents employed on corert mleelona hjr 



lot 
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I 
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I 



jotjsnot do it adequately by orthodox methods, an increasingly heavy burden is r : 
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other departments and agenoles, members of the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee* 

d. To disseminate the Intelligence thus obtained to the various 
departments and agencies having an authorized Interest In It. 
Covert collection thus Includes espionage and counter-espionage abroad, 
1. e., the clandestine collection of Information and counter-action against 
foreign secret intelligence activities. It does not Include Intelligence col- 
lection by secret but essentially technical means, such as communications 
Intelligence • 

National Security Council Intelligence Directive No. 2 sets forth the 
respective responsibilities of the departmental agencies for collection of 
certain categories of foreign Intelligence Information, The Army vas thus 
given primary responsibility for collecting foreign military information the 
Navy naval information, the State Department political, cultural, and socio- 
logical information, etc The effect of Directive No. 5> however, is to limit 

these responsibilities to overt collection, and set aside the entire field of 
covert intelligence operations (with a few exceptions) as the domain of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Further, the Agency is "responsible for coordi- 
nating covert and overt intelligence collection activities/ and is also 
charged with coordinating the activities of casual covert agents employed by 
other agencies with its own "organized covert activities." 

It is important to note, in this connection, that the National Security 

Council has rejected, and we believe rightly, the concept that espionage might 

be conducted by several agencies, each independent of the other, and each 

authorized to operate in the same areas with roughly the same objectives. 

Multiple espionage of this kind has occasionally been advocated as a means of 
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WtJtecftlljg security. It is argued that the penetration of a centralized 

i 

jfSpiofiage agency might destroy lte entire roster of agents, leaving the nation 
jrithcut on ef fective secret intelligence service in tine of crisis, whereas 
penetration of one of several espionage units might destroy its network, hut 

jrouU. leave those of the others untouched* 

t 

We consider this view to be largely theoretical, provided espionage is 
>rly conducted to keep the identity of chains entirely separate and if 
ritoper security is maintained in the oentral office. In any event, we feel 
jbhat this danger is less serious than the confusion and overlapping in the 
field of espionage which would result if several services were engaged in it. 
Ljloption of a centraliied espionage structure has meant that, except for oer- 
Miln operations in occupied areas, the. foreign covert operations of other 
igencies of the Government have been dissolved or turned over to the Central 
C5t«^l6!»o» Agency. 

>SGA$IZAIION OF THE OFFICE OF SPECIAL OPERATIONS 

The Central Intelligence Agency does not enter the intricate field of 

: • - , ' i 

foreign espionage and oounter- espionage without some baolcground of experience, 
covert operations unit, known as the Office of Special Operations (OSO), 
is is. effect the legatee of the operating experience, the records, and many 
jaf the personnel of the secret intelligence (si) and counter-espionage (X-2) 
jbrasphee of the f orner Office of Strategio Services and Strategic Servloes 
^nit, War Department. It also inherits the valuable relationships built up 
these organizations with certain foreign intelligence services, 




In nuneroua instances the Offioe of Special Operations has maintained 




field stations originally opened by the Office of Strategic Services and 
maintained by the Strategic Services Unit. In its headquarters structure it 
has drawn heavily upon the previous experience of these organizations in 
conducting war and post-war operations. 

■ 

Administratively, the Office of Special Operations is on the sane level 
as the four other Offices of the Central Intelligence Agency* Contact with 
the Director Is maintained almost exclusively by its chief, the Assistant 
Director for Special Operations, and his deputy* The Assistant Director's 
personal staff also includes an Executive Secretary, whose duties are ap- 
proximately that of an executive officer, and several consultants and advisers 
who deal with particular aspects of agent operations, archives, budget and 
the lite. 

- » 

9 

Under the Assistant Director, the organization is divided into three major 
operating groups. 

The Operations Group is responsible for the actual conduct of espionage 
end counter-espionage. Its major subdivisions are seven regional branches, 
each of vhioh controls and guides covert operations in the particular area 
abroad for which it is responsible. These operating branches function Inde- 
pendently of each other except at the top level, where branch chiefs coordinate 
operations involving more than one area. Security of branch operations is thus 
fairly well maintained within headquarters. It is the policy to assign person- 
nel to a particular area or country for considerable periods to gain adequate 
background for sound operations. Arrangements exist for the assignment of 
headquarters personnel to the field, and vice versa, although a comprehensive 

program for rotation of personnel has not yet been vorlred out. 
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Several etaff unite, Including a deputy chief of operations for counter- 
espionage, assist the branahes in directing operations of particular kinds, 
and in assuring orderly dissemination of the secret intelligence materials 
dbtained as a result of operations. 

The scientific and technical section of the Office of Special Operations 
assists the regional brandies in directing operations likely to produce infor- 
mation In theee fields. The section vorta closely vith the Nuclear Energy 
Group of the Office and has sow contact vith the Scientific Branch of the 

Office of Reports and Estimates.* Tar Ita ovn part, it receives direction 
through the Nuclear Energy Group, departmental Intelligence collection requests 

a^tettted via the Office of Collection and Dissemination, and the Scientific 

^ranofc, Of floe of Reports and Estimates » 

The Information Control Section ia concerned vith directing the work of 
the regional tranches, analyzing and controlling their output, and reviewing 
$ie comments on reports of the Office of Special Operations receired from the 
Office of Reports and Estimates and occasionally from departmental agencies. 
Tjhis is the point to which intelligence requirements of other agencies are 

' 'A 

dent lay the Offloe of Collection and Dissemination. It is responsible for the 
editorial review of intelligence reports prepared by the branches of the Office 
of Special Operations. 

Approved reports are forwarded by the Information Control Section to the 
Office of Collection and Dissemination, vhioh titan determines the agencies to 
which they will be disseminated. "When urgent dissemination is required by the 

nature of a report received, members of the section may deliver it personally 

t. . 

♦ 

* See footnote below, page U5. 



to authorized recipients. This distribution is subject to review by the Office 
of Collection and Dissemination, vhioh may extend it to other agencies on its own 
initiative. In line with our recommendation, given below, to give the Office of 
Speoial Operations greater Independence and autonomy and to bring it in closer 
contact with the principal users of its product, we recommend that the power to 
determine dissemination of its reports should rest largely in the Office of 
Special Operations itself. In order to bring the Office closer to its chief 
consumers, we also recommend that there be included in the Information Control 
Section representatives of each of the Services and of the Department of State. 

Training of staff members and career agents is undertaken by the training 
section of the Operations Group. Several courses in basic and advanced intel- 
ligence are given to administrative and operational personnel. The courses 
emphasize practical problems of field operations, not only for administrative 
and secretarial personnel, but also for staff members who will conduct opera- 
tions. The "building of a corps of trained personnel for secret intelligence 
work is one of the crucial problems which the Office of Special Operations has 
to face. 

The Operations Group also includes a section which analyzes the needs of 
the operational units for speoial devices and equipment. Actual development 
of such equipment is supervised by the Administrative Group, but is conducted 
in close collaboration with members of this section. 

The second major division of the Office of Special Operations is the 
Administrative Group, headed by a chief and deputy chief, which has hitherto 
had responsibility under the Assistant Director for such matters aa supply 
and transportation, special fundB, personnel, central files, cover and 
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I documentation. Hie Administrative Group also controls field communications 
| which we recomn»nd should "be brougjht Into closer contact with the Operations 
: Group* 

* 

J 

Ab we mentioned in Chapter III; ocsudderatim la now being given in the 
Central Intelligence Agency to the removal of all of these services except for 
central files, cover and documentation, and oomnmications to the Executive 
;■ for Administration where they would he "beyond the direct authority and control 



«#}#ef :tb© Assistant Director for Special Operaticaas. 

Ve consider that the Office of Special Operations and its closely related 



' setrlces should be largely autonomous and self-sufficient. Hence, we believe 

• . • * 
i • • ■ .' . 

1 4fcat this proposed transfer of its administrative services is unsound. From 
the joint of view of internal security we also deprecate it/ As a general 
■ rule, secret administrative support should be as close and as accessible to 
: secret operations as possible* The most elementary rules of security are 

« * 

; breached wien overt and covert administrative units are placed together; and 
; by the same toton the unique character of secret operations renders inapplicable 

i 

most ordinary rules of administration. Removal of administrative support from 

i 

. the direct authority of the official responsible for secret operations would 
I vitiate his ability to conduct the veiy operations with which he is charged. 

■ 

The third major division of the Office of Special Operations is the 

nuclear Energy Group. Unlike the Operations and Administrative Divisions 

: which we have discussed above, it has no direct contact with agent operations 

or collection but is an analyzer and consumer of secret intelligence. Its 

character, indeed, is that of a reports staff studying foreign research and 

developments in the field of nuclear energy. Historically, the Group wj 
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organised In the Manhattan District and was tranaf erred to the Central In- 
telligence Agency at the tine of the creation of the Atomic Energy Ccnmdasian. 
Attached first to the Director of Central Intelligence, lb was later transferred 
to the Scientific Branch of the Office of Reports and Estimate a where, because 
of its analytic and reporting functions, it logically belonged. It was after- 
muds (early 19^8) moved to the Office of Special Operations because of dif- 
ficulties within the Scientific Branch, 

The success of the Nuclear Energy Group will be measured In terms of the 
effectiveness of its relationship to the Atomic Energy Commission, one of its 
major consumers, and to the National Military Establishment. The Group's work 
with these agencies has been considerably improved in recent months by the 
appointment of a highly competent scientist as the Chief cf Intelligence in the 
Atonic Energy Coraniasion and the functioning of an inter- agenoy committee con- 
cerned exclusively with atomic energy Intelligence. 

As we have Indicated, it is obvious that from a functional point of view, 
the Nuclear Energy Group does not belong in the Office of Special Operations, 
As a research unit, its place is dearly with the Scientific Branch of the 
proposed Research and Reports Division, the successor to the Office of Reports 
and Estimates.* 

* 

Before concluding our survey of the headquarters organization of the 
Office of Special Operations, we wish to add a recommendation to which we 
attach particular importance and which affects the relationship of this Office 
to other covert activities of the Central Intelligence Agency. 



* See above, Chapter VI. Since this report was drafted, we understand that 
steps have been taken to transfer the Huclear Energy Group to a new Office 
of Scientific Intelligence. 
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k $h :Chaptere VIE and 33 we briefly consider the similarity of the opera- 
ow «id administrative problems faced by the Office of Special Operations, 
Office of Policy Coordination and the Cbnjtaot Branch of the Office of 

rations • All three offices cajtfy on activities of a highly confidential 

i i ■ 

[flfcture. These activities are interrelated and require close coordination, 

• * 

[in addition they are able mutually to service each other. Utile is particularly 




! 



true of the overseas operations of the Office of Special Operations and the 
ice of Policy Coordinatlone Ve reoanmend that the three activities he 
er the oooanon oontrol of a single directing head vho would he one 




iof tto qhief ai 



of the Director. The three Offices might be set up as 



separate branches of a cconon service of secret activities which should enjoy 
autonoqy within the Central Intelligence Agency and might appropriately 

• ■■ 

• • 

• * 

fee called Operations Division. Whether eventually a closer merger of the 
jibrse activities should be effected can best be determined in the light of 
fSpestfence. 

<-* ■<■' * • ... 

■ {■■•• 

' * 

r 1 ■ a part of such a central organization devoted to covert operaftidne, 
\ centralized administrative services should be established under the single 

* 
* 

4 * . 

f <Aief of covert activities, and should not be Identified with or combined with 

the administrative arrangements made for the balance of the Central Intelligence 

1 : • . 

i Agency . The covert organization thus established should, in particular, 



take lis own personnel recruitment, using the facilities of the personnel 



section of the Central Intelligence Agenoy only insofar as they appear to serve 
the purpose of the covert organization. 



t. 
a 



■ 
I 



I 



a 



i 
i 



■ 



i 



In making this recommendation, we appreciate that the Office of Policy 



j Coordination under NSC 10/2 has a special relationship to the Secretary of 

m I TflE-gOgTl 



it 



State and the Secretary of Defense. We believe that substantial benefits 
would accrue In having this same relationship established, through the head of 
the Operations Division, with both of the secret overseas activities of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, assuming that they and the Contact Branch are 
brought together In the manner we reooanmend above. 

In this recommendation we have also had In mind the desirability of q,uiokly 
establishing a particularly close relationship between the secret activities 

* 

of the Central Intelligence Agency, the Military Establishment and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in case of war. If the measure of autonomy we suggest for 
these services is achieved, they could be attached, without delay, to the 
Secretary of Defense or to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, if the National Security 
Council should consider this advisable. 

Subject to the foregoing reoonnnendation, we believe that the headquarters 
organization of the Office of Special Operations is soundly conceived and has 
made a satisfactory start toward setting up our secret intelligence work. 

FIELD ACTIVITIES OF COVERT I1IEBIIJXSENCE 

The headquarters of the Office of Special Operations directs an extensive 
and ramified network of field stations located in oapltals and principal cities 
throughout the vorld, [ 



, JUNTO | 
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In some countries, contact haa been established with local police, in- 
telligence, or counter- intelligence services* These relations are often most 
useful, and their potentialities for the future are great. The most successful 

* _ . - 

example is the continuing liaison with the 

In certain friendly but threatened countries, the Office of Special 
Operations haa begun arranging with these services for the Installation of 
stay-behind agents to be used in the event of a military emergency. In most 
instances independent networks are also being built up* I 



The agent operations of the Office of Special Operations abroad hare been 
criticised as being too frequently directed against fairly obvious, short-tena 
objectives, and as having overlooked or failed to exploit strategio targets* 
The Office is also sometimes criticized In the departmental agencies and in the 
Off ioe of Reports and Estimates far producing quantity rather than quality. It 
can in part answer Such criticism by showing that it has not received adequate 
directives from the policy-makers. This serious failure should be remedied. 



I Close liaison with the theatre intelligence 

authorities has become a matter of the first importance, 

and beoause the military commander is a 
consumer cf a significant part of the intelligence collected ty local operations. 




The field relationship ia complicated by the fact that the theatre com- 
' maalers, under National Security Council Intelligence Directive No* % are 
' permitted to employ casual or other secret agents as a part of their local . 

t 

; intelligence collection activities. Technically, the Central Intelligence 
Agency is empowered to coordinate these local agent activities with its own 

' operations in the same area; hut there is no evidence to suggest that any 
active program of coordination is undertaken hy the Office of Special Opera- 
tions or other Central Intelligence Agency authority in any country occupied 
hy United States troops. In view of the wide powers exercised >y the occupa- 

; tlon oommanders in their respective areas, we recognize the difficulties of 
effecting this coordination, hut we believe further effort should he made in 

.... i - • • ' V 

I this direction, particularly in the handling of defectors which we discuss 
■ below. 

* . 

I ■ Fortunately, the liaison between the field stations of the Office of 
; Special Operations and the Am^ intelligence staffs, particularly in Germany 
j - and Austria, are close and this may in part mate up for lack of more formal 
coordination of covert activities. 
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In our 



opinion, If they undertake long-term or strategic operations of a clandestine 
nature, such activities Bhould "be coordinated by the Central Intelligence 
Agency in order to prevent serious overlap of operations and consequent danger 
to security • 

In Japan the general relationship "between the Office of Special Operations 
and the military authorities has been less intimate than in Germany and Austria, 



with greater control exercised by the military authorities. 

As a phase of the relationship between the Central Intelligence Agency 
and military commands, it may he noted that firm arrangements have not yet been 
oompleted for the conduct of secret intelligence operations in a military 
theatre in wartime. Present planning follows the theory that units of the 
Office of Special Operations should be attached at an Army or Army Group level, 
with no personnel responsible directly to any lover echelon of command. 
Although operations would be conducted in the areas of particular corps, divi- 
sions or even lower echelons, control and authority would be exercised exclu- 
sively at the Army or Army Group level. 

Field stations conducting the operations which we have outlined In the 
preceding paragraphs report all intelligence directly to headquarters, but are 
obliged to show material of interest to the local chief of mission or military 
commander at hie request. Chiefs of missions are not authorized to prevent 
Central Intelligence Agency representatives from communicating with their own 
headquarters. Actual arrangements depend upon local clroumstanoes and the 
personal Interests of the chief of mission. For their communications, field 
stations are provided with their own codes. 
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The encouragement of defection of strategically placed personnel in 

■ Soviet and satellite government services should be another major objective of 
thq field operations of the Office of Special Operations end to sane extent of 

■ the Office of Policy Coordination* A fev successes hare been achieved in such 
i activities, "but thus far most Soviet defections have "been largely fortuitous, 
j In our opinion, neither the Central Intelligence Agency nor the Arm? has fully 



; exploited the intelligence possibilities of numerous individuals vho have 
: filtered into the American 2ones of Germany and Austria. Often interrogations 
have been so delayed or so conducted as to be virtually fruitless. 

Share is also a domestlo phase of this problem both in the case of defec- 
■ tors in the United . States and inthe handling of those vho may be brought here. 
\ The entire question, both at home and abroad, clearly involves the coordination 
• of intelligence aotiYlties and is an important one with which the Central In- 

■ 

; teU r igence Agency should deal. Here it should assume its responsibilities to 
jirorfc. put a more effective procedure to coordinate the activities of the various 
;«^H\cie© invQlyed. (See Chapter IV) . 



SECURITY QF 



SECRET IKEELLIGSNC2 ACTIVITIES 



Incidents In certain field stations have been eaifoarrasfling to the local United 
States diplomatic missions. The ejection of Central Intelligence Agency per* 
sonnel from certain countries abroad, and the methods of maintaining cover 

oployed by same stations, have made the organization in the field fairly ac- 
cessible to foreign counter-espionage organisations . Particular operations, 

it is true, have been conducted with apparent security, or at least without 

■ 

obvious compromise, 

A breach of security respecting secret operations which received wide pub- 4 
lie notioe, but for which the Office of Special Operations was not itself re- 
sponsible, took place in connection with the Bogota riots in April, 19 (See 
above, page 35 ) # Subsequently, magazine and newspaper articles have tended to 
identify the Central Intelligence Agency as the center of American secret in- 
telligence collection and of little else. All this has reflected on the 
security of field operations. 

Before turning from the question of operational security, it may be ob- 
served that the headquarters security of the Office of Special Operations is 
not impeccable. (See above, page 5*0. It occupies a separate building readily 
identifiable as beloi^ing to the Central Intelligence Agency. Secret opera- 
tions of this nature should preferably be located in a building having so many 

services and visitors that the identification of a secret staff and their 
visitors would be rendered difficult. Further, the staff could more easily 
cover the explanation of itB work by giving a well-known and relatively in- 
nocuous address 1 
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la general, personnel of the Offioe of Special Operations make no at- 
^ffflpt ^° canoeal their employment by the Central Intelligence Agency bo long 
AMI they are assigned to the headquarters staff, but do seek to hide their 
j l^en^ity as members of their particular Office, \ 



There la no easy solution to this problem. We must recognize that it is 

* 

aggravated by putting so many eggs In the Central Intelligence Agency basket . 

i We believe the solution lies along the lines ve recommend in this report — 

i » 

<r • > • * 

.■;*•••» " • 

j aisiely, to divide the functions of the Central Intelligence Agency generally 

^ ........ ■ 

* * - 

| into tvb parts: (l) the overt, recognized and admitted functions of ooordioa- 

t t ion. and oentral appraiser and ©valuator and (2) the .covert activities of the 

I ,- 

, Office of Special Operations, Office of Policy Coordination, etc. The tvo 

.... , . • 

| oould be physically and, to a large extent, functionally separated. Persons 

* 

; working for the one would openly admit their connections while those vorking 

j for the other would find various and differing typeB of cover. 

? 

A. 

} The Central Intelligence Agency should then endeavor to reverse the 

present unfortunate trend where it finds itself advertised almost exclusively 
| as a secret service organization and became to the public the qentrali^er and 
i coordinator of intelligence, not the secret gatherer. If changes we are 
recommending are effeoted, they would furnish a good point of departure for 
j the Central Intelligence Agency to do this. 

i COUJ^-ESMONAGE 

i Espionage and counter-espionage have been unified in the Operation^ Group 

of the Office of Speoial Operations. This arrangement represents a departure 
M24 



froa the wartine structure of the Office of Strategic Serviced in which these 
activities were conducted in separate branches. It is alBo different from 
too at foreign services, which have separate espionage and counter-espionage 
branches, integrated only throu^i their chiefs* Possibly because of this 
organizational unification counter- e spi onage has not yet been adequately ex- 
ploited as a source of positive intelligence information, as a channel for 
deception, as a means of protecting espionage operations and as a basis for 
penetrating fifth column operations abroad, which may be tied in with fifth 
column operations here. 

The technique e of espionage Beem somewhat simpler than those of counter- 
espionage, and the former generally is assumed topromise more decisive results, 
factors such as these have influenced the concentration of the Office of Special 
Operations on espionage problems. It seems apparent that the present counter- 
espionage staff of the Office of Special Operations should be materially 
strengthened and more intensive counter-espionage work promoted. 

Owing to the subordination of counter-espionage to espionage, the ex- 
ploitation by the Offioe of Special Operations of counter-intelligence oppor- 
tunities and its general approach to the problems of counter-intelligence have 
not been markedly successful. Its liaison arrangements with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, which is charged with all counter-espionage responsibilities 
in the TJhited States, except those affecting personnel of the Armed Services, 
have bee$ limited for the most part to exchange of information on suspect 
individuals. 

Shall collaboration on counter-espionage plans and operations has not yet 

been achieved, and neither organization is fully acquainted with the over-all 
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[ pro-am of the other* Sinoe the danger of foreign espionage and the menace of 
I fifth oolunn activities does not stop or start at our national boundaries, it 
I is desirable that tiie two agencies xaost concerned with counter-espionage should 

i 

i 

\ Maintain, closer relatione with each other* We have already pointed out in 

\ Chapter IV the extent pf the responsibility of the Central Intelligence Agency 

» 

to insure coordination of certain counter-intelligence activities of the 

i 

1 G-ovanapent . We can only observe here that a major aspect of such coordination 
j is a close working relationship between the Office of Special Operations and 

t 

\ the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 

w 

* w 

« 

,C0M©NICATI0M3 INTEIXIGEIO 

. .«» 

It is particularly important to coordinate the activities of the Office 
of Special Operations with conmuni cations intelligence so that the two activi- 
SSirban work together for mutual support and protection. 

* ' ' . 




i Ccsanunioations intelligence, on the other hand, can be a vital source of 

\ 
i 

i 



infonpa^ion^ guidance and protection for espionage and counter-espionage 
(operations provided that the Office of Special Operations has a^spss tp tjais 

!; . • i-.^i-Xii'l.- > '" ' ' 

jsouroe to the full extent necessary for these purposes. Although, as pointed 
out elsewhere in this report (See Chapter IV), we have not gone into this 

(field, there appears to bs e.ome question whetijer tihe Office, of Special Opera- 

i- .... 

.;tions now has adequate and prompt access to this material. 
(B6 



SECRET 

THE NEED FOR POLICY DIRECTION 07 SECRET IMTELLIG-ENCE 

To "be genuinely effective, secret intelligence operations must be directed 
toward the intelligence objectives of greatest importance to the Government. 
Today, as we mentioned above, the Office of Special Operations lacks the 
direction which it needs to insure the maximum relevancy of its operations to 
the problems of foreign and military policy. It is, indeed, a fundamental 
failing of the American intelligence services that, in general, they are not 
advised of the current needs of policy-makers. Unfortunately, continuing ef- 
fort is rarely made by intelligence consumers to guide intelligence activities 
toward the most meaningful targets. 

* 

The formal requirement lists of the military services are received by the 
Office of Special Operations; generally speaking, these are of a "spot", short- 
term nature. They are often transmitted with the implied expectation that the 
desired answers can be secured almost immediately. Adequate guidance from 
the State Department is lacking, except in the cases of a few officers of the 
Office of Special Operations who maintain personal contact with policy officers 
in the State Department. No regular evaluatory or other comments are received 
on the intelligence reports put out by the Office except from the Office of 
Reports and Estimates which is not necessarily the best source for such Judg- 
ments. It is thus deprived of the guidance in specific oaBes which Service 
agencies and the State Department could supply. 

We believe that theBe deficiencies would be remedied, at least in part, 
by the attachment to the Office of Special Operations, as suggested earlier in 
thiB chapter, of representatives from the Department of State and the Services 

■ 

and by the creation of a more direct relationship to the Secretaries of State 



and Defense, 
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GENERAL APPRAISAL 

In appraising the general re.eults of the operations of the Office of 
Special Operations, it is too early to arrire at definite conclusions. Certain 
operations now being conducted/ hitherto lacking in results, may prove to he 
of the first importance at some tine in the future. It can he said, however, 
1 that the Office has been successful in securing certain categories of valuable 

* 

i intelligence . It has also established or maintained relations with the in- 
jtelligence services of several friendly countries, not only for the exchange 
| of information hut, in some cases, for the conduct of operations. 

i 

» 
* 

| Many priority targets of secret intelligence remain untouched. Few Big- 

i 

.(difica^t operations have been conducted within the Soviet Union, and operational 

.■4- ...... 

planning for others remains at a fairly early stage. We recognize the vast 

■ * 

* difficulties of this type of undertaking and the need for extreme caution, 

\ - 

j Thr^ij^^ the departmental Intelligence services, as ve have remarked 
Earlier, there exists a general filing that the results of secret intelligence 

■ 

iterations have not yet attained the level whiQh the current concentration of 
j|freonael and funds should warrant. This, we believe, is in part due to the 
^ack of sufficiently Intimate liaison between the Office of Special Operations, 



1$he Services and the State Department. 

i 

In thus assessing achievements, it cannot be forgotten that the agency is 

still very young. Ibis is the reason for some of the defects which have been 

i 

pbinted out in the foregoing discussion* The organization does have the sprv- 

i?es of some highly talented and experienced, persons, both in headquarters and 

■ > 

In the field , Their presence gives promise of ayetetnatio improvement for their 

/ 

work a.B a whole. S 
Ilk 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RSCOMMESODATICXrS 

(1) The covert operations of the Off ioe of Special Operations and Office 
of Policy Coordination and the activities of the Contact Branch of the Office 
of Operations should he integrated, and the three operations should he brought 
together under single over-all direction (Operations Division) within the 
Central Intelligence Agency.* 

(2) Covert intelligence activities conducted by the Central Intelligence 
Agency and other agencies in occupied areas should he reviewed in order to ef- 
fect close coordination. 

(3) Measures should he initiated within the Central Intelligence Agency 
looking toward better coordination of the handling of defectors, which concerns 
American intelligence agencies abroad as well as in the continental United States, 

(4) The Office of Special Operations (or the new Operations Division) 
must give primary attention to the building up of a corps of trained personnel 
for operations abroad. 

(5) The cover policies of the Office of Special Operations in the field 
should be generally reviewed and tightened. J 



■ (6) The oounter-espionage activities of the Office of Special Operations 
should be Increased In Boope and emphasis, and closer liaison in this field 
should be established with the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

(7) Relatione with departmental agencies should be brought closer, and 
the guidance which the Office of Special Operations receives from intelligence 



* For our recommendations regarding the Foreign Broadcast Information Branch 
of the Office of Operations, see Chapter VII. 
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j consumers should be strengthened. This might be achieved by including repre- 

r 

sentatives of the Service agencies and the State Department In the Information 
Control Section of the Office of Special Operations. 

(8) The Director should assure himself that the Office of Special Opera- 
tions Is receiving adequate information on the current and strategic intelli- 

■ 

genoe needs of the Government. This might be achieved by establishing closer 



(9) The Office of Special Operations should exercise a greater measure 
}of control over the dissemination of its own material. 



r 



delations with the Secretaries of State and Defense . 





erationa'to the propoeed Research and Reports Division where it should be a 
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CHAPTER DC 

SERVICES OF COMMON CONCERN: 
THE CONDUCT OF SECRET OPERATIONS 

RELATIONS BETWEEN SECRET IWTKl.TJQBKCB AND SECRET OPERATIONS 

The collection of secret intelligence is closely related to the conduct 
of secret operations In support of national policy. These operations, Inolud- 
ing covert psychological warfare, clandestine political activity, sabotage and 
guerrilla activity, have always teen the companions of secret intelligence. 

* 

The two activities support each other and oan he disassociated only to the 
detriment of both. Effective secret intelligence is a prerequisite to sound 

« 

secret operations and, where security considerations permit, channels for 

secret intelligence nay also serve secret operations* On the other hand, al- 

. .. ... — *. 

though the acquisition of intelligence is not the immediate objective of secret 
operations,. the latter may prove to be a most productive source, of Intelligence, 

It was because of our views on the intimate relationship between these 
two activities that we submitted our Interim Report No. 2, dated May 13, 19^8, 
"Relatione Between Secret Operations and Secret Intelligence, w which was a 
comment on proposals, then before the National Security Council, for the ini- 
tiation of a program of secret operations. In that report we made the follow- 

■ 

lng observations: 

"In carrying out these special operations, the Director jot Secret 
Operations/ ^ **is staff should have Intimate knowledge of what is being 
dons in the field of secret intelligence and access to all the facilities 
whioh may be built up through a properly constituted secret intelligence 
network. Secret operations, particularly through support of resistance 
groups, provide one of the most Important sources of secret Intelligenoe, 
and the information gained from secret Intelligenoe must immediately be 
put to use in guiding and directing secret operations. In many oases It 
is necessary to determine whether a particular agent or chain should 




primarily be used far secret intelligence or for secret operations, be- 
cause the attempt to press both uses may endanger the security of each. 

» « 

" The special operations contemplated vill require a staff operating 
abroad f las in the case of 

secret intelligent . — Unless — trie personnel tot — wren-Operations is under 
. one over-all control in Washington, even though a measure of insulation 
is provided in the field, there 1b likely to be overlapping of activities 
and functions in critical areas which will imperil security . 

"The Allied experience in the carrying out of secret operations and 
secret intelligence during th e last war has pointed up the close relation- 
ship of the two activities » / " 



r 

iEB? OITTCE OF POLICY COORDINATION 

The National Security Council in creating within the Central Intelligence 
iSenfcj, in -accordance with Section 102 (d) (5) of the National Security Act, 



a?,' Office pf Special Projects (now known as the Office of Policy Coordination) 

^cognized these views to the extent that both secret intelligence and secret 

■ ...... 

Operations were Included within the same organization. However, this action 
Hi not go as far as we had recommended, with the result that the Off ioe of 
policy Coordination (secret operations) and the Office of Special Operations 
sepret intelligence) are not bound together by any special relationship and 



* 



>perate as entirely separate Offices. 

Although it is too early to appraise the accomplishments of the Office of 

JPolicy Coordination which has been in existence only a few months, experience 

» • . ; . ■ . . 

has, in our opinion, already 'shown that the organizational relationship be- 
iweer. it and the Office of Special Operations should be otbser. Although the 

► 

problems with which the two Offices are concerned are so intimately related, 
j^ere is no arrangement for coordinating their operations under common direc- 
ition except insofar as they are both under the Director of Central Intelligence/^ 




Even this relationship la weakened by the fact that NSC 10/2 which created the 
Office of Polioy Coordination provides that M f or purposes of security and of 
flexibility of operations and to the maximum degree consistent with efficiency, 
the Office of Special Projects shall operate independently of other components 
of Central Intelligence Agency. * Thus complete separation was made mandatory. 

The Office of Policy Coordination, which is the only Office in the Central 
Intelligence Agency created by direct order of the National Security Council, 
is also given a special position in that its charter provides that the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence shall be responsible for "insuring, through desig- 
nated representatives of the Secretary of State and of the Secretary of Defense, 
that covert operations are planned and conducted in a manner consistent with 
United States foreign and military policies and with overt activities" and 
that disagreements between the Director and these representatives shall be re- 
ferred to the national Security Council for decision. Furtheraore, the Chief 
of .the Office of Polioy Coordination can be appointed only upon nomination by 

■ ■ 

the Secretary of State and approval by the National Security Council. 

» 

In practice, the Office of Policy Coordination enjoys a position which 
gives it direct ties to the Department of State and the National Military 
Establishment and support from them not enjoyed by the Office of Special Opera- 
tions* Consequently, the two activities whioh should be closely integrated 
are in fact operating with different outside guidance and support, with^is- 
similar charters, and they occupy a different status, within the Central Intel- 
ligenoe Agency. 

■ In our opinion, this situation is unsound. The close relationship between 

these two activities, as pointed out above, needs to be recognized along with 
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x pifljp fact that secret intelligence requires the same degree of control and eup- 
| pbft from the State Department and the Military Establishment as secret opera- 
: tions. As recommended in Chapters VII and Till, we propose therefore that 
j these two activities he closely integrated (along with parte of the Office of 
j Operations) in a single Operations Division which would enjoy considerable au- 
\ tonomy, in accordance with our over-all recommendations for changes in the 

. » * . . ' » . • ■.• ; , 

organization of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

; .As we have stated above, the operations of the Office of Policy Coordina- 
tion have been ao reoently initiated that it is premature to comment upon them 
in axjy detail. We believe, however, that the Assistant Director in charge of 
$».0£fj>oo of Policy Coordination is proceeding wisely in building slowly in 
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£oat difficult field 
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(1 ) The close relatipnship between oovert intelligence and covert jpjpra- 
and the fact that the latter is related to intelligence affecting %he 

factional security Justifies the placing of the Off ioe of Policy Coordination 
tftthizvthe Central Intelligence Agency. 

(2) The Office of Policy Coordination should be integrated with the other 
iovert Office of the Central Intelligence Agency, namely,the Office of Special 

T~~ ^Sitions, and with the Contact Branch of the Office of Operations, and ti|epe 
-fhree operations should be under single over-aj.1 direction. (Operations Divi- 
* if ion) within the Oentral Intelligence Agency.* 
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fox our recomnendatlons regarding the Foreign Broadcast Information Branch. 
*uof tfee Office of Operations, Bee Chapter 7H. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE DIRECTION OF THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

GENERAL APPRAISAL 

We have reserved for this final chapter cn the Central Intelligence Agency 
the discussion of the poet of Director. An appraisal of the qualifications 
and achievements of the directing' personnel is only possible in light of an 

* - 

examination of the entire organization. Within the scope of his mandate under 
the National Security Act, it iB the Director who must guide the organization 
to the attainment of its objectives, establish its operating policies and win 
the confidence of other "branches of the Government. 

This is not an easy task. The Central Intelligence Agency has a diversi- 
fied and difficult mission to perform. Its success depends, to a large extent, 
on the support it receives from other agencies which may he ignorant of its 
problems and suspicious of its prerogatives. It has peculiar administrative., 
personnel and security problems and has to handle complicated operating situa- 
tions. Moreover, the pressure to build rapidly has been strong and there has 
been little time in which to demonstrate substantial accomplishments. 

— - 

We believe that these difficulties cannot alone explain the principal de- 
ficiencies which ve have discussed in previous chapters. The directing staff 
of the Central Intelligence Agency has not demonstrated an adequate under- 
standing of the mandate of the organization or the ability to discharge that 
mandate effectively. 

The duties of the Central Intelligence Agency in regard to the coorctina- 

tion of intelligence activities have not "been fulfilled. The responsibility 
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f f or the correlation of national intelligence has not "been carried out in such 

« 

! a mnner &s to provide the policy-makers vith coordinated national intelligence 
; estimates. Some activities are being carried out "by the Central Intelligence 

Agency which largely duplicate the work of other departments and agencies, and 

• ► ■ 

! there has been no adequate attempt to coordinate or centralize others. Gen- 

C r 

: erally speaking, satisfactory working relations have not been established vith 

- • 4 

\ other departments and agencies. Within the Central Intelligence Agency in- 

' adequate guidance as to the intelligence requirements df the Government is 

*. . • 

|v|s|^ t/^ep^ived from the Director. Kieee deficiencies exist in spite of a broad stat- 
utory mandate, reasonable appropriations and support from the National Security 
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J. Council. 



■ Afr&inifltrative policies within the Agency contribute to tfcis situation, 
^e^ ^ternal organization does not reflect an appreciation of the Agency's sev- 

* - r 

distinctive yet inter-related missions under the National. Security Act*. 

r ' ■ ■ ....... 

- ■; f3to fact, the scheme of organisation tends to blur and impede t^e performance 

t;: 

I | "Of the organization's essential Intelligence functions under the Act. The 

jjj, j» ' ^ireotorate has given positions of pre-eainenoe to officials who are primarily 

: administrators yet exert policy control over £he intelligence Offices without 

* : . - 

fcelxjg qualified to do so. There Is little clqse consultation on intelligence 

I... ....... 1 . -'■ ■ - - r r- ; ■ r 7 ' ' '.. ' " .' ' " 

;and policy natters between the various stratified levels . Although the heads 
( of t3*o several Offices are allowed considerable latitude in conducting their 
jrespootive operations; they do not share substantially in the determination of 
overfall policy. 

TEE QUESTION OP CIVILIAN DIRECTJDN 

■ • 

Ve have also considered the question Aether the Director ought to be a 

er 



Civilian. While ve recognize that the statute provides that he may be eitjw 
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civilian or military we hav* reached the oandusian that he should he a oivil- 
Ian. We do not neon to exolude the possibility that a Service nan may be se- 
lected for the voa% but if this Is done he should resign from active military 
duty and thereafter work as a civilian. In such a case appropriate provision 
should be made so that he does not lose his retirement benefits* 

We have reached the conclusion that the Director should be civilian be- 
cause ve are convinoed that continuity of tenure is essential end complete in- 
dependence of service ties desirable for carrying out the duties of the Direc- 
tor* The post cannot properly be filled as a mere tour of duty between mili- 
tary assignments. Unless there is such continuity of service and oonqplete in- 
dependence of action, the Director will not be able to build up the esprit da 
corps, the technical efficiency, the loyalty of home staff and field workers, 
which are essential to the success of the enterprise. We agree with the intent 
of the provision of the National Security Act that the Director "sh a ll be sub- 
ject to no supervision, oontrol, restriction, or prohibition (military or oth- 
erwise)" by the Service departments, but do not feel that this provision can 
alone offset the disadvantages to which ve have pointed. 

It is Inevitable that there should be rotation in the Service intelligence 
agencies, though In recent years that rotation has been far too rapid In the 
top ranks. However, In the Central Intelligence Agency there should be sta« 

■ 

bility and continuity of leadership* 

Finally, we recommend a civilian Director because we believe that in work- 
ing out a well balanced top echelon ocomaittee (the reconstituted Intelligence 
Advisory Committee) for appraising and coordinating Government intelligence, 

the strong, and properly strong, representation of the military intelligence 
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Services on auoh a "body should be balanced vith an equally strong civilian 
representation • 

We have considered the argument that the Director of Central Intelligence, 
hooause of the high security requirements of the post, should he a nan perma- 
nently devoted to (kmaammt service, amsnahle to the disciplines of the Serv- 
ice u and free of political ambitions or entanglements. Ve believe that the 

qualifications of the Director of Central Intelligence, whether his past ex- 
perience has "been in civilian life or In military or other Government service, 
should he on 00 high a level that there would he no sore doubt as to the loyalty 
and responsibility of the Director than of the Secretary of State or the Sec* 
rotary of Defense. In appointing the Director of Central Intelligence vith the 
responsibilities he must carry today, ve must select a nan to vhom ve vould 
vllllngly entrust any position of responsibility whatsoever In our Govarnmanx. 

CQNOLIBIOHS AND REC0MMENDAJIO3JS 

(1) The directing staff of the Central Intelligence Agency has not dem- 
onstrated an adequate understanding of the mandate of the organisation or the 
ahlllty to "discharge that mandate effectively. 

(2) Administrative organization and polioies tend to impede the carrying 
out* of the essential Intelligence functions of the Central Intelligence Agency 
under the Act. 

■ 

(3) Continuity of service is essential for the successful carrying out 
of the duties of Director of Central Intelligence. 

(4) As the hest hope for continuity of service and the greatest assur- 
ance of independence of action a civilian should he Director of Central In- 
telligence. If a Service man Is selected for the post he sh o ul d resign from 
active military duty. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE SERVICE INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES 



The Surrey Group has "been primarily ooncorned with examining the struc- 
ture, administration, activities and inter-agency relationships of the Central 
« Intelligence Agency, In the examination of the Service Intelligence agencies, 
emphasis has "been placed on their contribution to national Intelligence and 
their relation to the Central Intelligence Agency, On the has is of this study, 
the Survey Group does not consider Itself qualified to submit recommendations 
regarding either the details of the Internal administration of the Services or 
of their methods of collecting information and producing Intelligence, 

MISSIDH AND HESPOESIBHiriES 

* 

The National Security Act, in providing for the systematic coordination 
of intelligence, also safeguarded the role of the Services In Intelligence by 
providing in Section 102 (d) (3) that "the departments and other agencies of 
the Government shall continue to collect, evaluate, correlate, and disseminate 
departmental intelligence." Subsequently, the National Security Council -in 
Intelligence Directive No, 3 (See Annex No. 9) defined departmental intelli- 
gence as "that Intelligence needed by a Department or independent Agency of 
the Federal Government, and the subordinate units thereof, to execute its mis- 
a ion and to dieoharge its lavful responsibilities, " 

The mission of the military services involves the enormous responsibility 
of maintaining the security of the ttiited States, It is Incumbent upon them 
to produce or obtain from other agencies the Intelligence necessary to assist 
them In fulfilling this mission. In the past this need for intelligence has 
been met to^ a large extent by the Services acting independently and vithout 
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the benefit of systematic coordination. Although it is nov generally recog- 

nized that such coordination is urgently needed, there is still a tendency on 

the part of the Services to strive to create their own self-contained systems ' 

of intelligence. 

Thie tendency stems in part from the military doctrine that "intelligence 
is a function of command," a dootrine which has been interpreted to require 
the control of the collection and production of all necessary intelligence by B 
the staff of the commander requiring it. The doctrine so construed can only 
result in an obviously unsatisfactory and impractical attempt at self-sufficiency. 
As a matter of fact, at all staff levels intelligence must be supplemented by ^ 

contributions of both raw information and finished intelligence from other de- m 
partments and agencies. 

m 

The general definition of departmental intelligence must therefore be 
qualified by practical limitations and subject to the overriding necessity for • 

coordination of the intelligence activities of all Government agencies, pur- 
suant to the National Security Act, The need for limiting the tendency toward 

m 

self-sufficiency, while acknowledging the broad interests of the departments, 
is formally recognized in National Security Council Intelligence Directives 
Nos. 2 and 3. These directives assign to the Departments of the Army, Navy 

m 

and Air Force, respectively, dominant interest in the collection and produc- 
tion of military, naval and air intelligence. The directives also recognize p 

that the concern of the Services in intelligence is broader than their specific 

m 

areas of dominant interest. Directive No. 2, concerning intelligence collec- 
tion, provides : 
140 




"No interpretation of these established over-all policies and objec- 
tives shall negate the basic principle that all Departmental repre- 
sentatives abroad are individually responsible for the collection 
and for the appropriate transmission to their Departments of all 
intelligence information pertinent to their Departmental missions," 

Similar safeguards are included in Direotive No. 3 concerning intelligence 
production which provides that; 

"Each intelligence agency has the ultimate responsibility for the 
preparation of suoh staff intelligence as its own Department shall 
require* It is recognized that the staff intelligence of each of 
the Departments must be broader in scope than any allocation of 
collection responsibility or recognition of dominant interest might 
indicate. In fact, the full foreign intelligence picture is of 
interest in varying degrees at different times to each of the 
Departments . " 



In practice, the Service departments, while concentrating on their respec- 
tive areas of dominant interest, collect and produce substantial quantities of 
information in fields with which they are not primarily concerned. As a result, 
there is considerable duplication in the material collected and produced by 
them and by other agencies. 



COORDINATION OF SERVICE INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 

Intelligence collection by the Services is an important part of our intel- 
ligence system. There are, for example, the intelligence' components of overseas 
commands in Europe and the Far East, and attaches stationed with Halted States 
diplomatic posts throughout the world who are in a position through observa- 
tions and offioial liaison to collect valuable information. There are also 
military missions in various countries arid specialized representatives such as 
the Air Technical Liaison Officers abroad and the London office of the Office 
of Naval Research. The Services are. also the exclusive collectors of communi- 
cations intelligence. All of these channels are used to meet the collection 
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1 requirements of the Services as broadly interpreted "by them, as veil as some 
of the collection requirements of other department* and agencies which make 
use of Serrice collection facilities. 



duplication 



overlap Is inherent in the existence of several in- 



dependent Service collection agencies operating in all parts of the world. As 
polluted out In Chapter IV, then has been no continuing coordination of their 
efforts. The only formal limitations which have been imposed by directives 
generally prohibit certain methods of Intelligence collection, such as espio- 
nage and the monitoring of foreign broadcasts, which have been assigned to the 



Central Intelligence Agency as services of c 
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concern. More effective co- 



ordination of collection is a recognized necessity and should be performed In 
accordance, with the recommendations outlined In Chapter IV. Jh addition, co- 
ordination oan be Improved within the Services either upon their own initiative 
or upon that of the Secretary of Defense. 

The production of intelligence by the Service agendas generally falls 
Into the three categories of current, basic and staff Intelligence (including 
estimates). 



Current intelligence is prepared by each of the Services in the form of 

dally, weekly or monthly summaries, briefings and digests derived from varied 
sources. Much of this product, particularly that dealing with general military 
and jolltloal developments, is duplicative and of such common interest that 
some consolidation of effort is desirable and should be possible. We recommend 
that this situation be reviewed In order to determine what effort may be prop- 
erly dispensed with, what consolidation is possible, and what common services 
the Central Intelligence Agency might render In this regard. (See Chapter VI). 

i« |TBE^ECRn 
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Iii addition to basic studies in their respective fields of dominant in- 
terest, including such tasks as determining the awnament potential and order 
of "battle of various countries, each Service accomplishes a large amount of 
research, compilation of data and reporting in the fields of economic, scien- 
tific and political intelligence with vhioh they all have some concern. In 
our examination of the Central Intelligence Agency and the intelligence agencies 
of the Departments of State, Amy, Navy and Air Force, we haye found that there 
is overlapping of interest and duplication of effort in intelligence research 
and production in such, fields as petroleum resources, communications , industrial 
production, guided missiles and "biological warfare. Established procedures 
for coordination in these and related subjects are lacking. 



It' is In order to Improve this situation that we have recommended in 
Chapter VI the creation, within the Central Intelligence Agency, of a Research 
and Reports Division which would perform research and production of intelli- 
gence in fields of common concern an "behalf of all of the interested agencies, 
and would coordinate their efforts in these fields when centralization was un- 
desirable. This office,, whioh should operate In close relationship with the 
Services and be staffed in part with Service personnel, should perform much of 
the work now being done In the fields of economic, scientific and technological 
intelligence. There will, of course, be specialized matters for which the in- 
dividual Services must continue to be ultimately responsible, but there is a 
vast area of common interest from which they can all draw. 

Estimates, prepared to meet the requirements of the departments and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, are the most Important type of staff intelligence pro- 
duced by the Services. The present position with respect to their production 
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s not satisfactory. Each Service produces its estimates In, accordance with 



scope it desires, not necessarily limiting them to its ova field of Interest. 
Departmental plans and policies may he hased on such independently produced 
estimates, regardleeB of the divergent and even contradictory estimates of 
other departments. 

As pointed out in Chapter V, the Central Intelligence Agency has not as 
yet adequately exercised its function to coordinate these and other estimates, 
for example those of the State Department, for the purpose of preparing na- 
tional estimates. The Joint Intelligence Committee performs this task to some 
extent in the military sphere, hut. arrangements are lacking for regularly in- 
suring that assumptions are comparable, analytical methods valid, and the final 
estimates as sound as possible. In our opinion, an Important step toward im- 
proving this situation would he taken if the recommendations submitted In 
Chapter V regarding the production of national estimates were adopted. 

These steps, together with the creation of the Besearch and Beports Divi- 
sion in areas of common interest, would have the effect of "bolstering the Joint 
Intelligence Committee in its special role and promoting the coordination of 
Service estimates in both broad and limited fields. It is important that the 
Btrictly military estimates of the Joint Intelligence Comaittee and the national 
estimates produced by the Central Intelligence Agency and the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee, partly on basis of the same material, should be in harmony. 

In the general field of counter-intelligence, the Services have usually 
placed prlmazy emphasis on protective security activities which do not neces- 
sarily have intelligence as their primary aim and have often been performed bj> 



assumptions, standards and methods of its own selection, and gives to them the 
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non- intelligence personnel,* The more specialized counter-espionage function, 
which has as its precise objective the identification and thwarting of the 
personnel, methods and aims of unfriendly foreign intelligence services, is a 
true secret intelligence activity. Exclusive responsibility for its conduct 

abroad has been properly assigned to the Central Intelligence Agency, except 
for the counter-intelligence activities of the Services necessary for their 
own seourity. (See Chapter VIII) , In the areas of TJi£ted States military oc- 
cupation, this exception has been broadly interpreted and, In particular, the 
Counter Intelligence Corps, both In Germany and Japan, has devoted considerable 
effort to counter-espionage, including the use of intelligence networks extend- 
ing beyond the actual areas of occupation. 

There has not been adequate recognition of the need for coordination of 
these activities with the broader responsibilities of the Central Intelligence 
Agency* The dissipation of trained personnel, failure to centralize informa- 
tion concerning counter-intelligence targets, the risks inherent in the unco- 

ordinated conduct of agent operations, all tend to weaken our prospects of suc- 
cess in counter-espionage. 

This need for coordination of the counter-intelligence effort also exists 
in the Iftxited States where the responsibilities of the Services are limited in 
relation to those of the Federal Bureau of Investigation ,** 

* The Air Force has recognized this emphasis by transferring practically all 
counter-intelligence functions from the Director of Air Intelligence to the 
Inspector General, 

^Coordination in this field is carried out in accordance with the Presidential 
memorandum of June 26, 1959, which stipulated that the War Department, Navy 
Department and Federal Bureau of Investigation would be the only agencies of 
the Government to conduct investigations into matters Involving espionage, 
oounter-espionage, or sabotage. The principal function of the Interdepart- 
mental Intelligence Conference set up as a result of this memorandum has been 
to delimit the respective investigative responsibilities of the three agen- 
cies in the United States. 
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We have seen that within the Military Establishment there is no general 
machinery for Intelligence coordination. The Secretary of Defense at present 
has no staff for this purpose or to do more than exercise very general super- 
vision and control. He is able to initiate particular projects for coordina- 
tion and has > in fact, done so with respect to the production of communications 
intelligence and the attache systems. He can also resolve particular contro- 
versies which cannot be settled at a lower level in the Military Establishment . 
Other examples within the Military Establishment of coordination in limited 
fields are the Joint Intelligence Committee's responsibility for estimates re- 
quired by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, arrangements for the production of commu- 
nicatlons intelligence, and the existence of the Air Intelligence Division for 
the produotlon of air intelligence by the Air Porce and Navy. 

Although coordination has been attempted or accomplished by the Services, 
either on their own initiative or at the instigation of the Secretary of De- 
fense, in limited areas such as those mentioned above, effective coordination 
of t/ie Service intelligence agencies requires the over-all coordination of the 
activities of all intelligence agencies in the Government. This is a duty as- 
signed to the Central Intelligence Agency in consultation with the Intelligence 
Adviiiory Committee. In Chapter IV we have recommended that the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee, on which the Services ere represented, should participate 



more actively with the Director of Central Intelligence in the continuing co- 
ordination of intelligence activities. To a very considerable extent, responsi- 
bility for the successful operation of this machinery rests with the Services. 

THE STATUS OP INTELLIGENCE IN THE SERVICES 

Recognition of the important role of Intelligence in the determination of 
national policy and of the major responsibility which the Services have in 
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intelligence requires that the Service agencies enjoy in their departments a 
position comparable to the size of the task assigned to them. In order to he 
able to carry out their responsibilities to their departments and to make an 
effective contribution toward a coordinated national Intelligence system, the 
Service agencies must work closely with the planning and operational staffs and 
he fully informed regarding departmental plans and policies. 

To meet adequately their vital responsibilities and to maintain their 
proper position in the departmental structure, the Service intelligence agen- 
cies must he staffed vith qualified personnel. This was too little recognized 
prior to the last war, and upon the outhreak of hostilities we found that ve 
were seriously deficient in nuaibers and quality of intelligence officers. We 
did attempt to take steps to correct this situation in the various intelligence 
schools and hy acquiring personnel from civilian life to he trained as intel- 
ligence officers. Recently, the importance of intelligence training has "been 
more fully realised, and the Services have taken steps to provide adequate 
schools. In consequence, the quality of "both the intelligence officers and the 
attaches has Improved in recent years, 

• The theory of rotation In the Services has been a handicap to sound intel- 
ligence work in that it militates against experience and continuity. An 
assignment to intelligence will prohahly last not more than four years, and 
usually a shorter time* This not only means that the individual officer has 
difficulty in becoming proficient in Intelligence, hut that the Service intel- 
ligence agency is in danger of suffering from a lack of continuity of leader- 
ship trained In Intelligence. For example, the Army Intelligence Division has 
had seven chiefs in seven years, and the recently formed Directorate of 
Intelligence, Air Force, has already had two directors. 
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It is not our purpose to suggest once more the often discussed possibility 
of an intelligence corps, "but we do believe that, if the corps theory is un- 



though taking an occasional tour of duty in command, operations or other staff 
positions, will feel that intelligence is their permanent interest and concen- 
trate in it over the major portion of their careers. 

In the past, capable officers have not been attracted to intelligence work 
due to their belief that intelligence was a backwater, might delay promotion, 
and in any event would not further their careers. This tendency must be over- 
come and officers made to feel that their opportunities for advancement will 
not be impaired by an assignment to intelligence duty. Intelligence must be 
given prestige, and it must be made sufficiently attractive so that an officer 
will seek an intelligence assignment as he would one to command or operations. 

In addition to making a career in intelligence more attractive in the 
Services, it is important to provide for the training and availability of re- 
serve officers. There are thousands of such officers today who, during the 
last war, were In various intelligence agencies or at overseas commands, and. 
many proved of inestimable value. Their talents and their willingness to serve 
must not be lost. 

In conclusion, we wish to note that a measure of progress has been made 
In that the Service intelligence agencies have manifested an Increased interest 
in intelligence and an attitude conducive to accomplishing its effeotive co- 
ordination. The Services are conscious of their grave responsibility for help- 
ing to avert the danger of a national military catastrophe, created by modern 
methods of warfare. They have come to recognize the need for effective 



acceptable, some alternative method should be developed whereby officers, al- 
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coordination to the and that the Intelligence upon which the national policy- 
makers mast aot shall he the very best obtainable tram, every available source. 
This tendency on their part Is In narked and encouraging contrast to the situ- 
ation which prevailed not only immediately prior to our entry into Varld War II, 
"but even in the early days of that conflict itself. We "believe that, given 
effective leadership, the fall cooperation of the Service agencies in the 
achievement of genuine coordination can he obtained* 



CONCIZJBIOHS AND HECQhMBNDATIOflS 

(1) The Service intelligence agencies have manifested an increased in- 
terest in intelligence end an attitude conducive to accomplishing its effective 
coordination. 

(2) In order to meet adequately their vital responsibilities and main- 
tain their proper position in the departmental structure, the Service intelli- 
gence agencies should be staffed with qualified personnel who concentrate in 
intelligence over the major portion of their careers. 

(3) In aocotrdanoe with a program of coordination initiated and guided by 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the Service intelligence agencies should con- 
fine themselves principally to those fields of Intelligence in vhich they have 
the primary Interest. 

(h) A more active program of coordination by the Central Intelligence 
Agency would result in a higher degree of centralization and coordination of 
Intelligence production in fields vhere the Services have a common interest. 

(5) There should be effective coordination between the work of the Joint 
Intelligence Committee In the field of military estimates and that of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and Intelligence Advisory Committee in the field 



of national estimates. 
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CHAPTER XH 

THE INTELLIGENCE FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

The- State Department is assigned dominant interest In the collection and 
production of political, cultural, and sociological intelligence "by the National 
Security Council. It necessarily follows from this allocation that it is the 
agency to Whioh the Central Intelligence Agency and the military services 
should turn to secore the reports and estimates they may require in these 
fields of intelligence • 

Possibly ve can best explain our ideas of the State Department 1 a role by 
a ooncrete hut hypothetical illustration. We shall assume, for example, that 
the Secretary of the Wavy, to prepare himself to meet his responsibilities in 
connection with a visit of naval units to the western Mediterranean, desires a 
report on political conditions in Spain. To secure it, he would turn to his 
Chief of Naval Intelligence. The latter in turn should seek the deBired in* 
formation from the State Department, either directly or through the Central 
Intelligence Agency, He should not try to get it from his own intelligence 
analysts, any more than he would expect the State Department to furnish from 
its own resources an estimate of the strength of the Spanish Navy. The reason 
is obvious. The State Department is the main repository of political informa- 
tion about Spain. It is also the final arbiter of our attitude with respect 
to Spain. For the Navy, our policy in this situation is a fact, and a vital 
fact, to be taken into account. 

If, to take another hypothetical case, the National Security Council felt 
the need for an over-all estimate of the -Spanish situation — an estimate that 
would include not only political information from th© State Department but 
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military and strategic elements as veil — then, as Indicated rare fully in 
Chapter V, a national estimate should be prepared in the Central Intelligence 
Agenoy for review and approval "by the Intelligence Advisory Committee, Here 
vould he brought together the intelligence resources of State, of the military 
aenrioee, of the Central Intelligence Agency, and of any other agency equipped 
to xaake a real contribution on the subject. The State Department representa- 
tive on the Intelligence Advisory Committee vould, of course, share in the 
responsibility for the final estimate. 

Because of the intelligence contribution which the State Department should 
be prepared to make to the National Security Council and to other Government 
agencies, including the Central Intelligence Agency, the Department is called 
upon to assume an Important role in the field of intelligence, even apart f rcoa 
its task of supplying the information required by its own policy officers. We 
have examined the intelligence functions of the State Department, and particu- 
larly the intelligence organization of the Department, known as the Research 
Intelligence staff, solely to determine how effectively the State Department 
is organized to meet these outside intelligence requirement % particularly those 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

TM X35SEABCH AND INTSLLTGENCE STAFF 

The Research and Intelligence staff is unique among the departmental in- 
telligence agencies for at least two reasons* In the first plaoe, it is an 
intelligence agency within an intelligence agency, since the collection and 
interpretation of all information bearing on our foreign relations is a primary 
objective of the Department as a vhole and of its officers in the field. In 

the second place, the Research and Intelligence staff was not established by 
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the Department In response to keenly felt Internal needs* It was the result 
of the transfer to the Department in 19^5, of the Research and. Analysis and 
the Presentations Branches of the Office of Strategic Services. 

At the head of the Research and Intelligence staff is a Special Assistant 
to the Secretary. The staff is divided into three units: the Office of the 
Special Assistant, comprising several personal assistants and a rather sub* 
stantial unit conducting research in special source material; an Office of 
Libraries and Intelligence Acquisition, and an Office of Intelligence Research 
which is the intelligence producing branch of the organization. 

The research analysts in the Office of Intelligence Research are for the 
most part persona cf academic background, and many of them are of high quality. 
In general, however, the recruitment of first-rate intelligence analysts and 
other specialists has become increasingly difficult as the future of the .Re- 
search and Intelligence staff became more and more uncertain. 

The functions of the Research and Intelligence staff, as officially de- 
fined, are to develop and implement a "comprehensive and coordinated intelli- 
gence program for the United States; >r and to develop and implement a similar 
coordinated program for "positive foreign intelligence 11 for the Department, 
including procurement of information and the production of intelligence studies 
and spot intelligence. In addition, Research and Intelligence is authorized 
to initiate instructions to Department officers abroad and to determine what 
information flowing into the Department is required for the production of 
"timely intelligence. w 

This definition of functions and responsibilities does not indicate the 
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particular kind of "program for positive foreign intelligence" which Research 
and Intelligence will develop. In particular, it does not clearly distinguish 
between factual studies and intelligence estimates, and it does not give the 
staff any special authority or responsibility in producing intelligence, such 
as the intelligence agencies of the military services enjoy in their respec- 
tive departments . The charter is broad and vague, and invites a variety of 
interpretations . 

The intelligence reports which Research and Intelligence prepares and 
circulates within the Department are of several different kinds. They Include 

intelligence memoranda, which comprise a brief analysis of information on 
current subjects; information notes, which are factual reports involving little 
interpretation or estimating; Office of Intelligence Research studies, which 
are exhaustive summaries of available information on subjects of particular 
significance; periodical reports, which are confined to factual reporting on 

subjects of continuing interest; and situation reports, which comprise reviews 
of the political, economic and sooisl situations in foreign countries. 

With the exception o£ situation and periodical reports, the studies of 
the Office of Intelligence Research are prepared, at least in theory, at the 
request of policy or other officers of the department. Actually, many of them, 
are written on the initiative of the Office itself. A majority are in princi- 
ple request ed by other offices in the Department, but generally result from 
proposals which the Office of Intelligence Research has made and which have 
elicited an Indication of interest which can serve as a "request/ 1 The situ- 
ation reports have ordinarily not been prepared in response to requests, but 
are now integrated with the National Intelligence Survey program (see Chapter 

VI) in which Research and Intelligence is extensively participating. 
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The quality of these different report* varies greatly. The main criti- 
cisms of them are that they tend to be academic, are unrelated to immediate 
policy problems, and are often too lengthy and detailed to influence busy 
policy officers. It has been observed that Research end Intelligence produces 
"Ph.D. intelligence, " echolastically admirable, but of somewhat limited use in 
the day-to-day formulation of policy. 

The Policy Planning Staff and the political (geographical) desks and eco- 
nomic) affairs offices of the Department are the principal recipients and users 
of such reports. As Indicated earlier, these offices request a relatively 
limited number of reports on their own Initiative, and for the most part do not 
consider them essential to their work. 

It is open to question whether Research and Intelligence occupies a posi- 
tion in the State Department which penults it to play an effective and neces- 
sary role in the over-all intelligence picture of the Government. As we have 
stated, Research and Intelligence vas, in effect, grafted upon the existing 
organisation of the Department. There was no large body of opinion within the 
Department or the Foreign Service which keenly supported the contributions 
which an intelligence staff could make to policy decisions* In fact there was 
substantial feeling that the functions called "intelligence" were at least 
parallel to, if not inclusive of, many of those already performed by the policy 
offices , For these reasons many members of the Department were originally 
reluctant to make use of the physically separate intelligence staff. 

This aloofness is confirmed by the failure to bring the intelligence or- 
ganisation into important policy councils. In view of the special nature of 
the Department's work, throughout which intelligence and policy are closely 
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Joined, this la understandable. In any event, the effect is to establish the 
intelligence staff not aa the sole source of intelligence analysis, hut merely 
as one possible source which could be employed if the policy authorities so 
desired. The intelligence staff, to the opinion of many polioy officers, has 
not seemed to offer the Department any uniquely significant contributions which 
would Justify its regular and intensive employment* 

The precise function of Research and Intelligence In producing intelligence 
reports has never been adequately defined. It has not been made clear whether 
Research and Intelligence should limit its activities to preparing exclusively 
factual studies at the request of policy officers, or should produce intelli- 
gence estimates. 

Whatever the designed scope of its functions, Research and Intelligence 
has moved increasingly during the past year in the direction of intelligence 
estimating. In this respect it has sought to assume* a responsibility long 
accepted by the other departmental intelligence agenoies. But its movement in 
this direction has brought it into conflict with the policy officers of its 
own [Department who consider it their own function to be the analysts of current 
problems as well aa the formulatore of our policies. 

Accordingly, Research and Intelligence enters the field of the policy 
officers when it presents estimates of its own, which appear to analyse the 
policy implications of a given problem. The conflict over this aspect of the 
Research and Intelligence role Is most evident in regard to intelligence 
memoranda prepared by the organisation on more or less current developments. 
Although such reports may represent a high degree of analytic skill, they are 

likely to be regarded by the polioy officer as a useless repetition J^' 
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infonoation with which he is already familiar, or an unwarranted attemgpt to 
tell him what he should think about a problem under his consideration. 



Perhaps the most telling evidanoe of the Department * e attitude toward the 
Research and Intelligence reports is the line which appears in the printed 
heading of oaoh: "The conclusions expressed herein are "based upon research 
and analysis "by the Intelligence Organization, and do not necessarily represent 
the views of other offices, of the Department of State/' 

If, in fact, Research and Intelligence does prepare estimates, there is 
the possibility that on certain matters two or more separate studies or esti- 
mates covering the some subject my exist simultaneously in the Department. 
The Policy Planning Staff or the geographical desks, for example, are accus- 
tomed to draft their own estimates q.uite Independently of Research and Intel- 
ligence* Yet Research and Intelligence, knowing that a particular matter is 
one of general oonoern to policy officials, may prepare an estimate of its own. 
So long as these remain In the State Department no direct harm may result, 
although the duplication of effort and the existence of unreconciled points of 
view on the same subject may be undesirable. If , however, as may well occur, 
the separate estimates are used outside the Department in satisfying the needs 
of the National Security Counoil, the Centred Intelligence Agency, or the 
Servioes, the possibility of confusion is obvious. 

IKTEmGEKfCIS RELATIONS BETWEEN THE STATE DEPARTMENT AUD OUTSIDE AGENCIES 

In the future — particularly if action is taken en our reooaanendations 
for the elimination of much of the miscellaneous political intelligence work 
now done outside of the State Department — the latter will be called upon 
nacre and more to make intelligence contributions to the Services, to the 
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Central Intelligence Agency and to national Intelligence estimates . Then It 

« 

will "be doubly important that the responsibility for the State Department 's 
contribution he more olearly fixed within the Department. 

One possible solution night be to limit the Eesearoh and Intelligence 
staff to factual reporting and to place on the policy officers of the Depart- 
ment the responsibility for passing upon any political intelligence estimates 
used outside of the Department. Alternatively these estimates might be prepared 
by Besearoh and Intelligence and then passed upon by the appropriate policy 
officers of the Department before they go to the Central Intelligence Agency 
or to other Government departments . A third solution might be to allocate the 
personnel of Research and Intelligence among the policy offices (geographical 
desks) of the Department or attach them to the Policy Planning Staff and then 
place on the policy officers or Planning Staff the responsibility for State 
Department estimates for the Central Intelligence Agency or for other outside 
Government agencies. 

The State Department should, of course, be protected from burdensome and 
unreasonable demands for political estimates from other agencies. If such call 
should create a problem, the Intelligence Advisory Committee, on which the 
Department will be represented, should exercise its coordinating function to 
reduce the demands to manageable proportions. 



Furthermore, the Department has a primary responsibility to exercise its 
intelligence functions for the purpose of formulating its own policies* It 
must adopt -the methods and techniques which will best meet this primary respon- 
sibility. How this is done is not within our competence. However, in working 

out its own internal procedure, it is important to the over-all intelligence 
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sot-up and particularly to the proper functioning of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, vlth which this report Is iatasdiately concerned, that the State Depart- 
ment should equip Itself to meet the legitimate request for political intelli- 
gence submitted by the Central Intelligence Agency or other Government Intel* 
llgenoe agencies and to effect the closer liaison vlth the Central Intelligence 
Agency whioh ve have reooonended in this report. 

To meet these requirements ve reoanmend that the State Department give 
consideration to assigning to some senior officer of the Department the func- 
tions of Intelligence Officer.* Such officer should have the prestige, the 
authority, and the access to operational and policy matters vhloh would equip 
him to guide the production and oontrol the dissemination of State Department 

« 

intelligence estimates. The Special Assistant for Research and Intelligence 
and his staff do not today have such powers or position. Whether, in a given 
case, the Intelligence estimates would emanate from the Policy Planning Staff, 
the political offices (geographical desks), or from a combination of the two, 
plus the Research and Intelligence staff, is a matter for Internal State De- 
partment deteimination. 

The appointment of an Intelligence Officer, with the powers and functions 
we have indicated, and with a small but highly trained staff, In our opinion, 
would result in a more efficient system whereby the Department could meet any 
legitimate needs of the Central Intelligence Agency and of other Government 
agencies for political intelligence. In this way the Department could also 
effect closer liaison with the Central Intelligence Agency and the Service 



* Ve have used the term n Intelligence Officer" here for reasons of clarity 
only. As a practical matter and for security reasons some other and more 
innocuous title would he desirable. 
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agencies. This Intelligence Officer would serve aa the Department's repre- 
sentative on the reconstituted Intelligence Advisory Committee, described in 
Chapter IV. He would also act aa the Department' a principal liaison officer • 
for other matters concerning the Central Intelligence Agency, including liaison 
with the Office of Policy Coordination aa provided by the National Security * 
Council and with other covert activities of the Central Intelligence Agency as 
suggested in this report. This Intelligence Offioer would combine the func- 
tions now being handled by several departmental officers or not being handled 9 
at all. He should not, however, stand between other department officers and 

*? 

the appropriate officials of the Central Intelligence Agency, but he should r 
coordinate these relationships. For example, the various desks in the oper- * 
ating and estimating units of the Central Intelligence Agency should develop 
close working relationships with the corresponding geographical desks or other * 
policy officers of the Department. 

We recognize that in reoommendlng that the political intelligence reports 

m 

and estimates be passed upon by the policy offioers of the Department, there 

is the risk, which we discussed above in the chapter on national estimates, 9 

that these reports will be colored, possibly even distorted, by the policy 

m 

prejudices of those who prepare them. As between this danger and that of having 

the reports prepared by a group which is not thoroughly acquainted with the m 

operational and policy decisions of the Department, we choose the former. We 

do bo in the hope that if the Central Intelligence Agency and particularly its * 

Estimates Division, and the Intelligence Advisory Committee function as we be- 

lieve they should, an opportunity will be afforded to challenge departmental 

estimates and to appraise, them in the light of reports available to members of • 

the Intelligence Advisory Committee from other sources. (See Chapter V) . Here 
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it nay be possible to correct estimates of any single department that hare 
gone "overboard" for a particular policy line -which from a broader view of 
available facts may be shown to be unsound. 

m 

CONCLUSIONS AND RBCCMMENDATIOKS 

(1) The State Department, to which the National Security Council has 
assigned dominant interest in the collection and production of political, 
cultural and sociological intelligence, should equip itself more adequately to 
meet the legitimate requirements 0 f the Central Intelligence Agency and of 
other Government intelligence agencies for such intelligence, 

(2) The specialized intelligence staff in the State Department, the 

Research and Intelligence staff, does not now have sufficient current knowledge 
of departmental operations and policies to furnish, on behalf of the Depart- 
ment, the basic estimates which may be required by the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the Service intelligence agencies. 

(3) The liaison between the State Department and the Central Intelligence 
Agency should be closer and put on a continuing, effective basis. 

(k) To meet the foregoing requirements, consideration should be given by 
the Department to designating a high officer of the Department, vho has full 
access to operational and policy matters, to act as intelligence officer. This 
officer, with a small staff, should process requests for departmental intelli- 
gence reoeived from the Central Intelligence Agency and other agencies and see 
that legitimate requests are met through the preparation of the requisite in- 
telligenoe reports or estimates by the appropriate departmental officers. He 

should also act as continuing Intelligence liaison officer with the Central 
Intelligence Agency and the Service intelligence agencies. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
CONCLUSION 
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At the outset of this report we gave a "brief summary of our survey and 
findings , and at the various chapter endings we have added those conclusions 
and recommendations which were applicable to the subject matter of the chapter. 

Ve have been critical of the direction and administration of the Central 
Intelligence Agency where we felt that there had been failures to carry out 
itB basic charter ♦ We have also pointed out what we have Judged to be in- 
adequacies in administration and lack of over-all policy guidance within the 
organization. At no time, however, have we overlooked the great difficulties 
facing a relatively new and untried organization which has been viewed with 
florae suspicion and distrust even by those whom it should serve. We believe 
that some measure of this suspicion and distrust is being dissipated and that 
what is needed today is for the Central Intelligence Agency to prove that it 
can and will carry out its assigned duties. We have proposed specific stepB 
which can be taken toward this objective, 

* 

The progress of the Central Intelligence Agency should be continuously 

tested by the National Security Council against the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of Sec. 102 of the National Security Act, That is to say, the Central 
Intelligence Agency should be prepared to show what is being accomplished: 

(1) To coordinate the intelligence activities of the Government; 

(2) To provide, in cloBe collaboration with other governmental intelli- 
gence agencies, for the central correlation of intelligence relating to the 
national security; and 



(3) To perform the intelligence and related services of o 
assigned to it by the National Security Council. 



In these fields the Central Intelligence Agency has the duty to act. It 
haa "been given, both by law and by National Security Council directive, wide 
authority, and it has the open invitation to seek from the National Security 
Council any additional authority which may be essential. It must not wait to 
have authority thrust upon it. ItB basic mandate is clear, tie recognize that 
it will require initiative and vision to carry it out* If this is done, ve 
will have made a satisfactory start toward achieving one of our most essential 
defense requirements, an adequate intelligence service. 



ANNEX 1 



SURVEY GROUP TERMS OF REFERENCE I 



NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
WASHINGTON 



MWFPDjTlALL 



February 13, 19*8 



MEMORANDUM FOE* Mr. Allen W. Dulles 

Mr. Mathlaa F. Cccrrea 
Mr* William H# Jackson 



SUBJECT: Survey of the Central Intelligence Agency 



This is to canfimt our understanding that you will 
serve as the group to make a surrey of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, in accordance vith the enclosed resolution approved by the 
National Security Council. 

This memorandum is your authorization to proceed 
vith this survey and, upon presentation "by you, will constitute a 
directive to the Director of Central Intelligence and the Intelli- 
gence Chiefs of the Departments represented on the Council, to fur- 
nish you neoesBary information and facilities as indicated in the 
second paragraph of the enclosed resolution. 

Your willingness to participate in this vitally 
important survey is sincerely appreciated by all members of the 
National Security Council. 



SIDNEY W. SCUERS 
Executive Secretary 



Incl 

National Security Council Resolution 



JMWB — 
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NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 



January 13, 19^8 

The National Security Council has agreed that a group of 
two or throe specially qualifta* Individuals not in the Government 
service should mate a comprehensive, impartial, and objective sur- 
vey of the organisation, activities, and personnel of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. As a result of this survey, this group should 
report to the Council its findings and recommendations on the fol- 
lowing matters: 

a. The adequacy and effectiveness of the present or- 
ganisational structure of CIA. 

b, The value and efficiency of existing CIA activi- 
ties* 

o. The relationship of these activities to those of 
other Departments and Agencies. 

d. The utilization and qualifications of CIA personnel. 

The National Security Council also authorized and directed 
the Director of Central Intelligence and the Intelligence Chiefs of 
the Departments represented on the Council to give the above group 
access to all information and facilities required for their survey, 
except details concerning intelligence sources and methods . 



m 
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ANNEX 2 



SURVEY GROUP TERMS OP REFERENCE II 



NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
WASHINGTON 




March 17, 19**8 



MEMORANDUM FOR: Mr. Allen V. Dulles 

Mr. Mathias P. Correa 
Mr. William 3. Jackson 

SUBJECT: Survey of the Central Intelligence Agency 



1. I have already sent you a memorandum with the terms 
of the resolution of the National Security Council providing that a 
survey should he made of the activities of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and its relationship to other Departments and Agenoles. 

2* As a result of our further discussions an this sub- 
ject, it may he helpful if I set forth my understanding regarding the 
scope of the survey and the procedures to he followed. 

3» The survey will comprise primarily a thorough and 
comprehensive examination of the structure, administration, activities 
and inter-agency relationships of the Central Intelligence Agency as 
outlined in the resolution of the National Security Council. It vill 
also include an examination of such Intelligence activities of other 
Government Departments and Agenoles as relate to the national secur- 
ity, in order to make recommendations for their effective operation 
and over-all coordination, subject to the understanding that the group 
will not engage in an actual physical examination of departmental in* 
telligenoe operations (a) outside of Washington or (b) in the collec- 
tion of communications intelligence. On behalf of the National Secur- 
ity Council I vill undertake to seek the cooperation in this survey of 
those Government Departments and Agencies not represented on the Coun- 
cil which have an interest in intelligence as relates to national 
security* 

k. It should be understood that the survey of the Central 
Intelligence Agency and its relationship to other Departments and Agen- 
oles will be done for and with the authority of the National Security 
Council. The survey of the intelligence activities of the Departments 
of State, the Amy, the Navy, and the Air Force, however, will be for 
and with the authority of the respect Its heads of those Departments. 
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5. The survey group will submit from time to time recom- 
mendations on individual problems which need to be brought to the at- 
tention of the Council or the heads of the respective Departments and 
Agencies conoerned . Problems concerning CIA. will be given priority 
over those involving other Agencies. It is contemplated that the sur- 
vey will be ccoqpletei and final report submitted on or before January 1, 
19*9. 

6. It is my understanding that at your request Mr. For- 
restal has agreed to lend to the investigating group the services of 
Mr. Robert Blum to head the staff work. I would appreciate the 
group* s advice as to additional staff members It may require in order 
that I may clear them for this work. The members of the staff, when 
cleared by the heads of the Agenoles concerned, will be given access 
to information and facilities required for the survey in the same 
manner as provided for your group in the Council's resolution. 

7* Compensation and expenses for the members of the in- 
vestigating group and its staff will be paid for out of funds avail- 
able to the National Security Council and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

8. I will be pleased to render so far as practicable 
any further assistance which you may require in conducting your 
survey. 



Sidney v. soin 

Executive Secretary 



m 
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ANNEX 3 



PRESIDENTIAL LETTER CREATING THE CENTRAL 

INTELLIGENCE GROUP 

TEE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 



January 22, 19^6 



To The Secretary of State 
The Secretary of War, and 
The Secretary of the Navy 



1. It is my <ie b ire, and I hereby direct, that all Federal foreign intelli- 
gence activities be planned, developed and coordinated bo as to assure the 
most effective accomplishment of the intelligence mission related to the 
national security, I hereby designate you, together with another person to 
be named by me as my personal representative, as the National Intelligence 
Authority to accaapli&h this purpose. 

2. Within the limits of available appropriations, you shall each from time 
to time assign persona and facilities from your respective Departments, 'which 
persons shall collectively form a Central Intelligence Qroup and shall, under 
the direction of a Director of Central Intelligence, assist the National In- 
telligence Authority. The Director of Central Intelligence shall be desig- 
nated by me, fffr * 11 be responsible to the National Intelligence Authority, and 
shall sit as a non- voting member thereof. 

3. Subject to the exist tog law, and to the direction and control of the 
National Intelligence Authority, the Director of Central Intelligence shall: 

a. Accomplish the correlation and evaluation of intelligence relating 
to the national security, and the appropriate dissemination within the 
Government of the resulting strategic and national policy intelligence. 
In so dolpg, full use shall be made of the staff and facilities of the 
Intelligence agencies of your Departments . 

b. Plan for the coordination of such of the activities of the intel- 
ligence agencies of your Departments as relate to the national security 
and recommend to the National Intelligence Authority the establishment 
of such over-all policies and objectives as will assure the most ef- 
fective accomplishment of the national intelligence mission. 

o . Perform, for the benefit of said intelligence agencies, such services 
of common concern as the National Intelligence Authority determines can be 
more efficiently accomplished centrally. 



d» Perform such other functions and duties related to Intelligence af- 
fecting the national security as the President and the National Intelli- 
gence Authority may from tine to time direct* 

k. No police, law enforcement or internal security functions shall he ex- 
ercised under this directive* 

5. Such intelligence received by the intelligence agencies of your Depart- 
ments as nay he designated hy the national Intelligence Authority shall be 
freely available to the Director of Central Intelligence far correlation, 
evaluation or dissemination. To the extent approved hy the National Intel- 
ligence Authority, the operations of said intelligence agencies shall be open 
to Inspection by the Director of Central Intelligence in connection vlth 
planning functions. 

6. The existing intelligence agencies of your Departments shall continue 
to collect, evaluate, correlate and disseminate departmental Intelligence. 

7* The Director of Central Intelligence shall be advised by an Intelligence 
Advisory Board consisting of the heads (or their representatives) of the 
principal military and civilian intelligence agencies of the Government having 
functions related to national security, as determined by the National 
Intelligence Authority. 

8. Within the scope of existing lav and Presidential directives, other de- 
partments and agencies of the executive branch of the Federal Government 
shall furnish such Intelligence information relating to the national security 
as is in their possession, and as the Director of Central Intelligence may 
from time to time request pursuant to regulations of the National Intelligence 
Authority, 

9, Nothing herein shall be construed to authorise the making of investiga- 
tions inside the continental limits of the United States and its possessions, 
except as provided by lav and Presidential directives. 

10. In the conduct of their activities the national Intelligence Authority 
and the Director of Central Intelligence shall be responsible for fully 
protecting Intelligence sources and methods. 



Sincerely yours 



/s/ Harry Truman 
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ANNEX 4 
NATIONAL SECURITY ACT OF 1947 
(PUBLIC LAW 253 - 80th CONGRESS) 



####*## 



CENTRAL XNTELLI3C3ENCB AGENCY 

Sec. 102. (a) There Is hereby established under the National Security 
Council a Central Intelligence Agency vlth a Director of Central Intelligence, . 
who shall be the head thereof. The Director shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and vlth the advice and consent of the Senate, from among the com- 
missioned officers of the armed services or from among individuals In civilian 
life. The Director shall receive compensation at the rate of $14,000 a year. 

(b) (1) If a commissioned officer of the armed services is appointed as 
Director then— 

(A) In the performance of his duties as Director, he shall be subject 
to no supervision, control, restriction, or prohibition (military or other- 
wise) other than would be operative with respect to him if he were a ci- 
vilian in no way connected with the Department of the Army, the Depart- 
ment of the Wavy, the Department of the Air Force, or the armed services 
or any component thereof; and 

(B) he shall not possess or exercise any supervision, control, powers, 
or functions (other than such as he possesses, oris authorized or direct- 
ed to exercise, as Director) with respect to the armed services or any 
component thereof, the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, 
or the Department of the Air Force, or any branch, bureau, unit or divi- 
sion thereof, or with respect to any of the personnel (military or civil- 
ian) of any of the foregoing. 

(2) Except as provided In paragraph (l) , the appointment to the office 
of Director of a commissioned officer of the armed services , and his acceptance 
of and service in such office, shall In no way affect any status, office, rank, 
or grade he may occupy or hold in the armed services, or any emolument, per- 
quisite, right, privilege, or benefit incident to or arising out of any such 
status, office, rank, or grade. Any such commissioned officer shall, while 
serving in the. office of Dlreotor, receive the military pay and allowances 
(active or retired, as the case may be) payable to a commissioned officer of 
hie grade and length of service and shall be paid, from any funds available to 
defray the expenses of the Agency, annual compensation at a rate equal to the 
amount by which $1^,000 exceeds the amount of hie annual military pay and 
allowances • 

(o) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 6 of the Act of August 2k, 
1912 (37 Stat. 555), or the provisions of any other law, the Director of 
Central Intelligence may, In his discretion, terminate the employment of any 
officer or employee of the Agency whenever he shall deem suoh termination 
necessary or advisable in the Interests of the United StateB, but such 
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termination shall not affect the right of such officer or employee to seek or 
aocept employment In any* other department or agency of the Government If 
declared eligible for such employment by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

(d) For the purpose of coordinating the Intelligence activities of the 
several Government departments and agencies In the interest of national secu- 
rity, it shall be the duty of the Agency, under the direction of the National 
Security Council-- 

(1) to advise the National Security Council in matters concerning 
such intelligence activities of the Government departments and agencies 
as relate to national security; 

(2) to make reocmmendations to the National Security Council for 
the coordination of such intelligence activities of the departments and 
agencies of the Government as relate to the national security; 

(3) to correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to the national 
security, and provide for the appropriate dissemination of such intel- 
ligence vithin the Government using where appropriate existing agencies 
and facilities: Provided , That the Agency shall have no police, subpoena, 
law-enforcement powers, or internal -security functions: Provided further , 
That the departments and other agencies of the Government shall continue 
to collect, evaluate, correlate, and disseminate departmental intelli- 
gence: And provided further , That the Director of Central Intelligence 
shall be responsible for protecting intelligence sources and methods 
from unauthorized disclosure; 

(k) to perform, for the benefit of the existing intelligence agen- 
cies, such additional services of common concern as the National Security 
Council determines can be more efficiently accomplished centrally 

(5) to perform such other functions and duties related to intelli- 
gence affecting the national security as the National Security Council 
may from time to time direct. 

(e) To the extent recommended by the National Security Council and ap- 
proved by the President, Buch intelligence of the departments and agencies 
of the Government, except as hereinafter provided, relating to the national 
security Bhall be open to the inspection of the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, and such intelligence as relates to the national security and Is possessed 
by such departments and other agencies of the Government, except as herein- 
after provided, shall be made available to the Director of Central Intelligence 
for correlation, evaluation, and dissemination: Provided t howqyer , That upon 
the written request of the Director of Central Intelligence, the Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation shall make available to the Director of 
Central Intelligence such information for correlation, evaluation, and diet- 
semination as may be essential to the national security. 

(f ) Effective when the Director first appointed under subsection (a) has 
taken office— 

(1) the National Intelligence Authority (11 Fed. Reg. 1337 > 1339, 
February 5, 19^6) shall cease to exist; and 

(2) the personnel, property, and records of the Central Intelligence 
Group are transferred to the Central Intelligence Agency, and such Groxtp 
shall cease to exist . Any unexpended balances of appropriations , alloca- 
tions, or other funds available or authorized to be made available, for 
such Group shall be available and shall be authorized tobe made available 
in like manner for expenditure by the Agency. 
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ANNEX 6 



CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
PERSONNEL STRENGTH AS OF 24 DECEMBER 1948 



■ ■ H I I *» 

Director 

Executive for Administration 
Executive 
Budget &> Finance 
Services 
Personnel 
Management 

ICAPS 

General Counsel 

Advisory Council 

Office of Reports & Estimates 

Office of Scientific Intelligence 

Office of Collection & Dissemination 

Executive for Inspection & Security 

Office of Special Operations 

Office of Policy Coordination 

Office of Operations 

Assistant Director 
Foreign Broadcast Info. Bureau 
Foreign Documents Branch 
Contact Branch 

TOTAL - 



C5HJ 



ASSI 



m 
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ANNEX 7 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL INTELLIGENCE DIRECTIVE NO. 1 

DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

December 12, 19^7 

Pursuant to the provisions of Section 102 of the National Security Act of 
19^7, and for the purposes enunciated in paragraphs (d) and (e) thereof, the 
National Security Council hereby authorises and directs that: 

1. To maintain the relationship essential to coordination between 
the Central Intelligence Agency and the intelligence organizations, an 
Intelligence Advisory Committee consisting of the respective intelligence 
chiefs from the Departments of State, Army, Navy, and Air Force, and from 
the Joint Staff (JCS), and the Atomic Energy Commission, or their repre- 
sentatives, eb«*ll "be established to advise the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence. The Director of Central Intelligence will invite the ohlef , or 
his representative, of any other intelligence Agency having functions re- 
lated to the national security to sit with the Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee whenever matters within the purview of his Agency are to be 
discussed. 

2. To the extent authorized by Section 102 (e) of the National 
Security Act of 19^7, the Direotor of Central Intelligence, or represen- 
tatives designated by him, by arrangement with the head of the department 
or agency concerned, shall make such surveys and inspections of depart- 
mental intelligence material of the various Federal Departments and Agen- 
cies relating to the national security as he may deem necessary in con- 
nection with his duty to advise the NSC and to make recommendations for 
the coordination of intelligence activities. 

3. Coordination of intelligence activities should be designed pri- 
marily to strengthen the over-all governmental intelligence structure. 
Primary departnSental requirements shall be recognised and shall receive 
the cooperation and support of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

a. The Director of Central Intelligence shall, in making rec- 
ommendations or giving advice to the National Security Council per- 
taining to the intelligence activities of the various Departments 
and Agencies, transmit therewith a statement indicating the concur- 
rence or non-concurrence of the members of the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee; provided that, when unanimity is not obtained among the 
Department heads of the National Military Establishment, the Director 
of Central Intelligence shall refer the problem to the Secretary of 
Defense before presenting it to the National Security Council. 

b. Recommendations of the Director of Central Intelligence 
shall7 when approved by the National Security Council, issue as 
Council Directives to the Director of Central Intelligence. The 
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respective intelligence chiefs shall he responsible for insuring 
that such orders or directives, when applicable, are implemented 
within their intelligence organisations* 

o. The Director of Central Intelligence shall act for the 
National Security Council to insure full and proper implementation 
of Council directives by issuing such supplementary DCI directives 
as may he required. Such implementing directives in which the In- 
telligence Advisory Committee concurs unanimously shall he issued by 
the Director of Central Intelligence, and shall be implemented with- 
in the Departments and Agencies as provided in paragraph b. Where 
disagreement arises between the Director of Central Intelligence and 
one or more members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee over such 
directives, the proposed directive, together with statements of non- 
concurrence, shall be forwarded to the NSC for decision as provided 
in paragraph a. 

k. The Director of Central Intelligence shall produce intelligence 
relating to the national security, hereafter referred to as national in- 
telligence. In so far as practicable, he shall not duplicate the intel- 
ligence activities and research of the various Departments and Agencies 
but shall make use of existing intelligence facilities and shall utilize 
departmental intelligence for such production purposes. For definitions 
see NSCID No. 3. 

5. The Director of Central Intelligence shall disseminate national. 
Intelligence to the President, to members of the National Security Coun- 
cil, to the Intelligence Chiefs of the I Ad Agencies, and to such Govern- 
mental Departments and Agencies as the National Security Council from 
time to time may designate. Intelligence so disseminated shall be offi- 
cially concurred in by the Intelligence Agencies or shall carry an agreed 
statement of substantial dissent. 

6. When Security Begulatione of the originating Agency permit, the 
Director of Central Intelligence shall disseminate to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and other Departments or Agencies intelligence or intel- 
ligence information which he may possess when he deems such dissemination 
appropriate to their functions relating to the national security. 

7. The Director of Central Intelligence shall perform for the bene- 
fit of the existing intelligence Agencies such services of common concern 
to these Agencies as the National Security Council determines can be more 
efficiently, accomplished centrally. 

8. The intelligence organizations in each of the Departments and 
Agencies shall maintain with the Central Intelligence Agency and with 
eaok other, as appropriate to their respective responsibilities, a con- 
tinuing interchange of Intelligence information and intelligence available 
to them. 

9. The intelligence files in each intelligence organization, in- 
cluding the CIA, shall be made available under security regulations o; 
the Department or Agency concerned to the others for consultation. 




10. The intelligence organizations within the limits of their oapa- 
bllitiea shall provide, or procure, such intelligence aa may be requested 
by the Director of Central Intelligence or by one of the other Depart- 
ments or Agencies. 

11. The Director of Central Intelligence ehall make arrangements 
with the respective Departments and Agencies to assign to the Central In- 
telligence Agency such experienced and qualified officers and members as 
may be of advantage for advisory, operational, or other purposes, in ad- 
dition to such personnel as the Director of Central Intelligence may di- 
rectly employ. In each case, such departmental personnel will be subject 
to the necessary personnel procedures of each Department. 
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ANNEX 8 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL INTELLIGENCE DIRECTIVE NO. 2 
COORDINATION OF COLLECTION ACTIVITIES ABROAD 



January 13 > 19**8 

The following over-all policies and objectives are established by the 
National Security Council for the interdepartmental coordination of foreign 
'Intelligence collection activities, so that measures may be taken promptly to 
of feet sound and efficient utilisation of the various departmental collecting 
and reporting facilities abroad! 

1. There shall be an allocation within certain broad categories of 
agency responsibility for collection abroad, as follows: 



Political Department of State 

Cultural ...... Department of State 

Sociological • . » • Department of State 

Military Department of the Amy 

Naval Department of the Navy 

Air Department of the Air Force 

Economic ) 

Scientific ). . - Each agency in accordance 
Technological ) with its respective needs 



2. All available intelligence information, no natter by whom col* 
lected, shall, wherever possible, be transmitted immediately to the field 
representative of the agency most concerned. However, the collector may 
also send copies to or otherwise inform his own agency. 

3. The senior US representative in each foreign area where the 
United States maintains a foreign post shall, within the spirit of the 
plnrlcples enunciated herein, be responsible for the coordination of all 
normal collection activities in his area. 

If. The collecting and reporting facilities of each of the agencies 
shall be utilized so as to avoid unproductive duplication and uncoordi- 
nated overlap and to insure within budgetary limitations that full flow 
of intelligence Information which is the major need of all departments end 
agencies for the accomplishment of their respective missions. 

5. Full utilization shall be made of the individual initiative and 
favorable contacts of agency representatives. 

6. No interpretation of these established over-all policies and 
objectives shall negate the basic principle that all departmental repre- 
sentatives abroad are individually responsible for the collection and for 
the appropriate transmission to their departments of all intelligence in- 
formation pertinent to their departmental missions. 
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7/ There ehall be free and unrestricted Interdepartmental exchange 
of intelligence information to meet the recognised secondary needs of 
each department and agency for Intelligence usually obtained or prepared 
by other departments or agencies. 
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ANNEX 9 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL INTELLIGENCE DIRECTIVE NO. 3 
COORDINATION OP INTELLIGENCE PRODUCTION 



January 13, I9A8 

Pursuant to the provisions of Section 102 of the national Security Act of 
19^7, and for the purposes enunciated in paragraphs (d) and (e) thereof, the 
national Security Council hereby authorizes and directs that the following 
over-all policies and objectives are established far the coordination of the 
production of intelligencer 

1, In order that all facilities of the Government may he utilized to 
their capacity and the responsibilities of each agency nay be clearly de- 
fined in accordance vlth its mission, dominant interest, and capabilities, 
the whole field of intelligence production is divided into the f ollcving 
categories, and responsibilities are allocated as indicated: 

Basic Intelligence 

(1) Basic intelligence is that factual intelligence which 
results from the collation of encyclopedic information of a more 
or less permanent or static nature and general interest which, as 
a result of evaluation and interpretation, is determined to bs 
the best available. 

(2) An outline of all basic intelligence required by the 
Government shall be prepared by the CIA in collaboration with the 
appropriate agencies. This outline shall be broken down into 
chapters, sections, and sub-sections which shall be allocated as 
production and maintenance responsibilities to CIA and those 
agencies of the Government which are best qualified by reason of 
their intelligence requirements, production capabilities, and 
dominant interest to assume the production and maintenance 
responsibility. 

(3) When completed, this outline and tentative allocation!! 
of production and maintenance responsibilities shall be sub- 
mitted for M3C approval and issued as an implementation of this 
Directive. It is expected that as the result of constant con- 
sultation with the agencies by the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, both the outline and the 'allocations will be revised from 
time to time to insure the production of the basic intelligence 
required by the agencies and the fullest possible use of current 
agency capabilities. Changes in the outline or allocations shall 
be effected by agreement between the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence and the agencies concerned. 
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(k) This basic intelligonoe shall beoonrpiledaad continuous- 
ly maintained in National Intelligence Surveys to cover foreign 
countries, areas, or "broad special subjects as appropriate* The 
National Intelligence Surveys vill be disseminated in such form 
as shall he determined by the Director of Central Intelligence 
and the agencies concerned. 

(5) The Director of Central Intelligence shall be respon- 
sible for coordinating production and maintenance and for accom- 
plishing the editing, publication, and dissemination of these 
National Intelligence Surveys and shall make such requests on the 
agencies as are necessary for their proper development and 
maintenance. 

(6) Departments or agencies to be called on for contribu- 
tions to this undertaking may include agencies other than those 
represented permanently in the IAC. 

b. Current Intelligence 

(1) Current intelligence is that spot information or intel- 
ligence of all typeB and forms of Immediate interest and value 
to operating or. policy staffs, which is used by them usually 
without the delays incident to complete evaluation or interpre- 
tation. 

(2) The CIA and the several agencies shall produce and 
disseminate such current intelligence as may be necessary to meet 
their own internal requirements or external responsibilities. 

(3) Interagency dissemination of current intelligence shall 
be based on interagency agreement including NSC Intelligence 
Directive No. 1 and the principle of informing all who need to 
know. 

c# Staff Intelligence 

(1) Staff intelligence iB that; intelligence prepared by any 
department or agency through the correlation and interpretation 
of all intelligence materials available to it in order to meet 
its specific requirements and responsibilities. 

(2) Each intelligence agency has the ultimate responsibility 
for the preparation of such staff intelligence as Its own depart- 
ment shall require. It is recognised that the staff intelligence 
of each of the departments must be broader in scope than any 
allocation of collection responsibility or recognition of domi- 
nant interest might Indicate. In fact, the full foreign intel- 
ligence picture iB of interest in varying degrees at different 
times to each of the departments. 
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(3) Any Intelligence agency, either through the Director of 
Central Intelligence or directly, nay call upon other appropriate 
agencies for intelligence which does not fall within its own 
field of dominant interest. Such requests shall he made upon 
the agencies in accordance with their production capabilities and 
dominant interest* 

(k) As a part of the coordination program, the Director of 
Central Intelligence vill seek the assistance of the IAC intel- 
ligence agencies In minimizing the necessity far any agency to 
develop Intelligence In fields outside its dominant interests* 

(9) The CIA and the agencies shall, far purposes of coordi- 
nation, exchange Information on projects and plans far the pro* 
duct ion of staff intelligence. 

(6) It shall he normal practice that staff intelligence of 
one agency is available to the other intelligence agencies perma- 
nently represented on the IAC* 

d. Departmental Intelligence 

(1) Departmental intelligence is that intelligence including 
basic, current, and staff intelligence needed by a Department or 
independent Agency of the Federal Government, and the subordinate 
units thereof* to execute Its mission and to discharge its lawful 
responsibilities * 

National Intelligence 

(1) National intelligence is integrated departmental intel- 
ligence that covers the broad aspects tof national policy and 
national security, Is of concern to mare than one Department or 
Agency, and transcends the exclusive competence of a single 
Department or Agency or the Military Establishment . 

(2) The Director of Central Intelligence shall produce and 
disseminate national intelligence* 

(3) The Director of Central Intelligence shall plan and 
develop the production of national intelligence in coordination 
vlth the IAC Agencies in order that he may obtain from them 
within the limits of their capabilities the departmental intel- 
ligence which will assist him in the production of national 
intelligence. 

(4) The Director of Central Intelligence shall, by agreement 
with the pertinent Agency or Agenoles, request and receive such 
special estimates, reports, and periodic briefs or summaries 
prepared by the individual Departments or Agencies In their fields 
of dominant * interest or in accordance with their production 
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capabilities as nay "bo necessary in the production of intelli- 
gence reports or estimates undertaken mutually. 

2. The reeearoh facilities required hy any agency to process its 
own current and staff Intelligence shall he adequate to satisfy its indi- 
vidual needs after taking full cognizance of the facilities of the other 
agencies* Each agency shall endeavor to maintain adequate research facili- 
ties, not only to accomplish the intelligence production tasks allocated 
to It directly under the foregoing provisions hut also to provide such 
additional intelligence reports or estimates within its field of > dominant 
interest as may he necessary to satisfy the requirements of the other 
agencies under such allocations. 

J. For the purposes of intelligence production, the following divi- 
sion of interests, subject to refinement through a continuous program of 
coordination hy the Director of Central Intelligence, shall serve as a 
general delineation of dominant Interests; 

Political, Cultural, 

Sociological Intelligence. .Department of State 

Military Intelligence Department of the Army 

Naval Intelligence. .......... Department of the Navy 

Air Intelligence Department of the Air Farce 

Economic, Scientific, and Each agency in accord - 

Technological anoe vith Its respective 

Intelligence needs 
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ANNEX 10 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL INTELLIGENCE DIRECTIVE NO, 4 

NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE OBJECTIVES 



December 12, 19*7 

Pursuant to the provisions of Section 102 (d) (3) of the National Security 
Act of 19*7 and for the purpose of providing intelligence support for the 
preparation of studies required by the National Beourity Council in the ful- 
fillment of its duties, it is directed that: 

1. The Director of Central Intelligence, in collaboration with the 
other agencies concerned, shall prepare a comprehensive outline of national 
intelligence objectives applicable to foreign countries and areas to serve 
as a guide for the coordinated collection and production of National 
Intelligence. 

2. The Director of Central Intelligence, in collaboration with the 
other agencies oonoerned, and under the guidance of the NSC Staff* shall 
select from time to time and an a current basis sections and items of such 
outline which have a priority interest. These selections will be issued 
by the Director of Central Intelligence to supply the desired priority 
guidance for the production of National Intelligence by the Central In- 
telligence Agency and for the contributions to Buch production by other 
agencies concerned. 



r 



* For this purpose, the NSC Staff shall consist of the Executive Secretary and 
the Departmental representatives designated by Council members to advise and 
assist the Executive Secretary. Any oases of disagreement within this group 
will be referred to the National Security Council for decision. 
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ANNEX 11 




NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL INTELLIGENCE DIRECTIVE NO. 5 
ESPIONAGE AND COUNTERESPIONAGE OPERATIONS 



Pursuant to the provisions of Section 102 (d) of the National Security 
Act of 19^7, the National Security. Council heretyr authorises and directs that: 

1. The Director of Central Intelligence shall conduct all organized 
Federal espionage operations outside the Uhited States and its possessions 
for the collection of foreign intelligence inf oxmation required to meet 
the needs of all Departments and Agencies oonoerned, in connection vith 
the national security, except for certain agreed activities by other 
Departments and Agencies. 

2. The Director of Central Intelligence shall conduct all organized 
Federal oounter-eBpionage operations outside the Uhited States and its 
possessions and in occupied areas, provided that this authority shall not 
be construed to preclude the counter-intelligence activities of any army, 
navy or air command or installation and certain agreed activities Iqr De- 
partments and Agencies necessary for the security of such organizations. 

3. The Director of Central Intelligence shall he responsible for 
coordinating oovert and overt intelligence collection activities. 

k. When casual agents are employed or otherwise utilized by an IAC 
Department or Agency in other than an overt capacity, the Director of 
Central Intelligence shall coordinate their activities vith the organized 
oovert activities. 

5. The Director of Central Intelligence shall disseminate such in- 
telligence information to the various Departments and Agencies which have 
an authorized interest therein * 

6. All other National Security Council Intelligence Directives or 
implementing supplements shall be construed to apply solely to overt in- 
telligence activities unless otherwise specified. 



December 12, 19^7 
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ANNEX 12 



NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL INTELLIGENCE DIRECTIVE NO. 6 
FOREIGN WIRELESS AND RADIO MONITORING 

December 12, 19^7 

Pursuant to the provisions of Section 102 of the National Security Act of 
19V/ , and for the purposes enunciated in paragraphs (d) and (e) thereof, the 
National Security Council hereby authorizes and directs that: 

1. The Director of Central Intelligence shall conduct all Federal 
monitoring of foreign propaganda and press broadcasts required for the 
collection of intelligence information to meet the needs of all Depart- 
ments and agencies in connection vith the National Security. 

2. The Director of Central Intelligence shall disseminate such in- 
telligence information to the various Departments and Agencies which have 
an authorized interest therein. 




ANNEX 13 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL INTELLIGENCE DIRECTIVE NO. 7 

DOMESTIC EXPLOITATION 

February 12, ipA8 

Pursuant to the provisions of Soot ion 102 of the National Security Act of 
19**7, and for the purpose enunciated In paragraphs (d) and (e) thereof, the 
National Security Council hereby authorizes and directs that: 

1* The Central Intelligence Agency shall he responsible far the 
exploitation, on a highly selective basis, within the United States of 
business concerns, other non -governmental organizations and individuals 
as sources of foreign intelligence Information* 

2. To implement this undertaking, the Central Intelligence Agency 
shall: 

a* Determine the foreign intelligence potential of sources so 
that the best available may be eeleoted expeditiously for exploita- 
tion upon the receipt of collection requests from the intplligence 
agencies* For this purpose, CIA will maintain a central index of 
non-governmental sources In the United States* 

b. Establish uniform procedures and standards for security 
clearance of all contacts in this field, and arrange such clearances* 

c* Establish uniform procedures to insure that the interests 
of organizations and individuals contacted will not be Jeopardized* 

d* Collect through the establishment of field offices within 
the United States, foreign intelligence information required in the 
interests cf the national security or by the individual intelligence 
agencies* 

e* Arrange for direct contact between intelligence agency 
representatives and non-governmental sources within the United States 
whenever conditions require such action or upon the request of a 
member agency to secure technical or other foreign intelligence 
inf ormat 1 on * 

f* Obtain the agreement of responsible policy-making officials 
of American organizations having a foreign intelligence potential be- 
fore establishing and maintaining contacts within that organization* 

g* Inform the intelligence agencies of the prospective depar- 
ture from or return to the United States of selected American citi- 
zens having a high foreign intelligence potential, so that the agen- 
cies may furnish requirements or provide specialists for briefing cr 
interrogation* 
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h. Disseminate to the appropriate agencies all foreign in- 
telligence information obtained through this program. Reports pro- 
duced by the agencies shall be identified as such, unless the origi- 
nating agency stipulates to the contrary 

3. Further to implement this undertaking, the intelligence agen- 
cies shall: 

a. Assign to duty in the Central Intelligence Agency field 
offices, if they so desire and within their capabilities, represent- 
atives to serve their interests under the direction of the CIA man- 
agers. Member agencies may, at their discretion, establish active 
working liaison between their Regional Offices and CIA Field Offices. 

b . Send directly to the Central Intelligence Agency for col- 
lection all their requests far foreign intelligence information to 
be obtained from non-governmental sources within .the United States, 

c . Transmit to the Central Intelligence Agency far appropriate 
dissemination full information and reports resulting from approved 
direct contacts by agency representatives with non-governmental 
sources, identifying such sources by CIA code number. 

d. Obtain, to the maximum extent possible, from their depart- 
ments and agencies the foreign intelligence information which the 
departments and agencies have received as a by-product of the normal 
relationship with business concerns and other non-governmental or- 
ganizations and Individuals in the United States in connection with 
non- intelligence activities, and transmit to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, the information to the Central Intelligence Agency far editing 
far source security and for appropriate dissemination, 

e. Obtain, in ao far as is practicable and within existing 
security regulations, from their departments and agencies information 
concerning business concerns and other non-governmental organiza- 
tions and individuals in the United States having foreign intelli- 
gence potential, which the department or agency possesses or sub- 
sequently acquires, and make the information available to the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

f . nominate representatives to serve on a committee, under 
the chairmanship of the Central Intelligence Agency, to meet periodi - 
cally to consider mutual problems and interests in connection with 
this program. 

k. Further to implement this undertaking, the National Security 
Resources Board and the c deponents of the Military Establishment, other 
than the components represented on the IAC, shall furnish directly to the 
CIA,, to the maximum extent possible, all foreign intelligence information 
which is received as a by-product of their normal relationship with busi- 
ness concerns and other non-governmental organizations and individuals in 
the United States, in connection with non-intelligence activities, / 
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5. Nothing in this program shall be interpreted to affect the 
established relationship of the Departments and Agencies vith business 
concerns, other non-governmental organizations, and individuals in the 
United States for purposes other than the procurement of foreign intelli- 
gence information. Nor shall it affect the normal . interchange of docu- 
ments between libraries of the departments and other libraries, or the 
development of research projects vith individuals or non-governmental 
institutions. 
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ANNEX 14 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL INTELLIGENCE DIRECTIVE NO. 8 

BIOGRAPHICAL DATA ON FOREIGN 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL PERSONALITIES 



Pursuant to the provisions of Section 102 of the National Security Act 
of 19^7 and for the .purpose enunciated in paragraph d(4) thereof, the primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of Biographical Data on Foreign Scientific 
and Technological Personalities ia assigned to the Central Intelligence Agency. 

1, To Implement this undertaking, the following procedures are 
established: 



a. Departmental intelligence agencies shall continue to collect, 
analyze, and abstract biographical data on foreign scientific and 
technological personalities in accordance with their needs . 



b. Departmental intelligence agencies shall forward to the 
Central Intelligence Agency, In the manner most satisfactory to the 
Department concerned, all biographical data originating within their 
respective Departments, or complete documentary references thereto., 
on foreign scientific and technological personalities. 

c. The Central Intelligence Agency shall codify and inde* all 
suchTdata received, including such data as may be received from, all 
sources, and shall Incorporate the actual material received in its 
files. 

d. All biographical data on foreign scientific and technological 
personalities maintained by the Central Intelligence Agency shall be 
readily available to the participating Departments and Agencies. 



May 25, 19^8 
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ANNEX 15 




NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL INTELLIGENCE DIRECTIVE NO. 9 

COMMUNICATIONS INTELLIGENCE 



Pursuant to the provisions of Section 101 and Seotion 102 of the National 
Security Aot of 19^7, the National Security Council hereby authorises and 
directs that: 

1. !I!here is hereby established under the National Security Council 
the United States Communications Intelligence Board (hereinafter referred 
to as the "Board") to effect the authoritative coordination of Communica- 
tions Intelligence activities of the Government and to advise the Director 
of Central Intelligence in those matters in the field of Communications 
Intelligence for which he is responsible. 

2. The Board will be composed of not to exceed tvo members from each 
of the following Departments or Agencies: The Departments of State, the 
Army, the Wavy, and the Air Force, and the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Only those Departments or Agencies designated by the President are author- 
ized to engage in Communications Intelligence activities. 

3. The Board members will be vested with authority to represent 
their respective Departments or Agencies In the field of Communications 
Intelligence and each member Department or Agency will be represented at 
eaoh meeting by at least one member, or alternate, with the neoessary 
powers to aot* 

k. Decisions of the Board will be based on the principle of unanimity, 
which shall be a prerequisite for matters within the purview of the Board, 
ezoept that the Chaiiman shall be elected by majority vote. When deci- 
sion cannot be reaohed,the Board will promptly refer the matter for reso- 
lution to the National Security Council; provided that, when unanimity is 
not obtained among the Department heads of the National .Military Estab- 
lishment, the Board shall present the problem to the Secretary of Defense 
before presenting It to the National Security Council. 

5. Decisions and polloies promulgated by the Board within the scope 
of its Jurisdiction shall be applicable to all Departments and Agencies 
represented on or subordinate to the National Security Council and any 
others designated by the President, and shall be implemented by those 
Departments and Agenoles of which action Is required. 

6* !Ebe special nature of Communications Intelligence activities 
requires that they be treated In all respeots as being outside the frame- 
work of other or general intelligence activities. Orders, directives, 
policies, or recommendations of any authority of the Executive Branch 
relating to the collection, production, security, handling, dissemination, 



July 1, 1°A8 
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or utilization of intelligence, and/or classified material, shall not be 
applicable to CfcrnTmunications Intelligence activities, unless specifically • 
00 Btated and issued by competent departmental or agency authority rep- 
resented on the Board. 

fl 

7* The Board shall act for the National Security Council to Insure 
proper and full Implementation of Council directives by issuing such 
supplementary directives as may be required. Such Implementing directives p 
in vhioh the Board concurs unanimously shall be issued to and Implemented 
by the member Departments and Agencies. When disagreement arises in the 
Board upon such directive, the proposed directive, together with state- _ 
ment of nonoonourrenoe, shall be forwarded to the National Security 
Council for decision as provided in paragraph k* 

8. Other National Security Council Intelligence Directives to the 
Director of Central Intelligence and related Implementing directives 
issued by the Director of Central Intelligence shall be construed as non- 
applloable to Communications Intelligence activities under the authority 
of paragraph 6 above, unless the National Seourity Council has made its 
directive specifically applicable to Communications Intelligence. 

9» The Board will perform such functions as may be required to 
accomplish its objective set forth in paragraph 1 above, and in the 
exercise of responsibilities and authority delegated to it by the National 
Security Council in this directive, 

10. The Board shall leave the internal administration and operation 
of Communications Intelligence activities to the member Departments or 
Agencies • 

11. All currently effective decisions, policies, and operating 
arrangements of the Board and its predecessors, the Army -Navy Communica- 
tions Intelligence Board, and the State -Army -Navy Communications Intelli- 
gence Board, as previously constituted, which are not in conflict with 
this directive, will remain In full force and effect unless changed by 
subsequent deolslons of the Board. 



Definitions. For purposes of this directive the following defi- 
nitions apply: 

a. "Foreign conrounlcatlons" include all telecommunications and 
related materials (except Foreign Press and Propaganda Broadcasts) of 
the government and/or their nationals or of any military, air, or 
naval force, faction, party, department, agency, or bureau of a 
foreign country, or of any person or persons acting or purporting to 
act therefor; they shall include all other telecommunications and re- 
lated material of, to, and from a foreign country which may contain 
information of military, political, scientific or economic value. 

b. " Communicat ions Intelligence >f is intelligence produced by 
the siudy of foreign communications. Intelligence based In whole or 
in part on Communications Intelligence sources shall be considered 
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Communications Intelligence as pertains to the authority and respon- 
sibility of the Uftited States Communications Intelligence Board. 



o, "Communications Intelligence aotivltles " comprise all proc- 
esses involved in the collection for intelligence purposes of foreign 
communication* the production of information from such communications, 
the dissemination of that infoimation, and the control of the pro- 
tection of that information and the security of its sources* 
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